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COURAGE THE CHIEF VIRTUE. 


BY WOODS HUTCHINSON. 


OWHERE is the divergence between the Old Gospel and the 
New more decided than at this point. The attitude of the 
Synoptics and of ‘‘John” is equally unmistakable and deplorable. 
The ‘‘kingdoms of the world and the glory of them” are in the 
complete possession of Satan, the sole expectation of the believer 
is that ‘‘in this world ye shall have tribulation only.” The world 
‘‘hateth ” the Christian, and the ‘‘ Prince of this world ”’ is his bit- 
terest enemy; hence both improvement and opposition are out of 
the question, in the very nature of things, and a policy of absolute 
non-resistance and patient endurance is his only resource. ‘“My 
kingdom is not of this world, else would my servants fight,” ‘‘Re- 
sist not evil,” ‘‘ Blessed are the meek,” ‘‘Submit yourselves unto. 
the powers that be,” are but a few of the scores of forms, under 
which the doctrine is reiterated again and again, through all the 
Gospels. 

It has been accepted as a formal article of belief by the Church 
in almost every age, but fortunately for the race has never been 
lived up-to by any of her Western branches; indeed only a few 
very small and eccentric sects, like the Quakers and the Mennon- 
ites, have even attempted to reduce it to practice. And yet its in- 
fluence has been most disastrous, for it has in every age had the 
double effect of casting a paralysing blight over the aggressive ac- 
tivities of the noblest and purest minds, and serving as an excuse 
for indolent and cowardly submission to injustice, or toleration of 
abuses, by the baser sort of natures. In its scheme of the virtues 
there is absolutely no place for courage, except in the passive forms 
of endurance, patience under persecutions, continuing ‘steadfast 
unto the end.” Christ repeatedly compares himself to a shepherd 
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and his followers to his sheep, his lambs, his flock. And as Paul 
Carus aptly remarks in his Homilies of Science, ‘‘This comparison 
‘¢was sufficient to give a crown of glory to the sheep. Christians 
‘¢forget that similes remain similes: that they do not cover the 
‘truth in all respects but at one or two points only. And thus 
‘‘it happened that the weakness of the sheep, its simplicity, nay, 
‘¢its very stupidity became an ideal of moral goodness and Chris- 
‘¢tian virtue. Humanity, Christian and non-Christian, is under 
‘¢the influence of the sheep allegory still... . Let us beware of the 
‘¢ethics of ovine morality.” Paul's celebrated list of the ‘fruits of 
the spirit” contains nothing approaching courage except ‘‘long- 
suffering.”” Consequently Christianity was an almost complete fail- 
ure as a factor in the world’s progress, until it was grafted upon 
races whose irresistible vigor and sturdy combativeness made a 
fighting religion out of it, in spite of its doctrines. Indeed, for 
everything in it which makes for liberty, justice, and progress it is 
vastly more indebted to the Teuton and the Celt, than they to it. 
When the stern old Puritan wanted a fighting text, he was driven 
perforce to the otherwise despised Old Testament with its pathet- 
ically irrelevant ‘‘smitings of Amalek,” and hewings of Agag in 
pieces. And this omission accounts for a large share of the alleged 
negativeness and passivity, or as it has sometimes been expressed, 
the ‘‘feminineness”’ of Christianity, its fatal substitution first of 
being, then of believing, for doing. The sin which drove the her- 
mit into the desert and the monk into the shades of the cloister 
. was cowardice and the selfishness born of it. And this again left 
nothing in the body of all its teaching to prevent an abject and 
cowardly submission to the fiat of an irresponsible and often irra- 
tional tyrant, for fear of unpleasant consequences in this life and 
the next, being made the chief motive of human action; as in 
much of our modern evangelicism even to-day. 

Of the passive sort of courage there was a splendid abundance 
among its adherents, as the superb record of its ‘‘noble army of 
martyrs,” witnesses in letters of fire and blood upon every page of 
its history. But of the active sort, in the way of aggressive, re- 
formative action of any description, there was a deplorable lack 
until it had been assimilated and supplemented by the sturdy Teu- 
ton and Slav soul, in Luther, Wyclif, Huss, and their spiritual an- 
cestors and descendants. And while no one would be further from 
wishing in any way to detract from the richly deserved glory of the 
martyr’s crown, yet in strict justice, it must be reluctantly admit- 
ted that sadly too much of the endurance and fortitude displayed 
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was from fear of worse consequences and more lasting punishment 
in the future life, should recantation be made, than from pure love 
of the truth or unwillingness to be false to one’s own convictions. 
We repeatedly meet with the statement by the martyr himself, as 
a final argument of the highest and most unanswerable nature, 
that he dared not refuse to do or say such and such a thing, how- 
ever perilous, or deny such and such a vital tenet, lest he endanger 
the salvation of his own soul thereby. And with a pathetic perver- ! 
sion of the mystic words of the Master, ‘‘it is better to enter into 
life maimed, than having both hands to be cast into hell,” suffer- 
ers have actually sustained themselves and each other in the tor- 
ments of the stake with the reminder of how much preferable these 
brief agonies are to ages of eternal torture. From Paul to George 
Fox, one of the chief burdens of the meditations of the saints has 
ever been, ‘‘ Woe is unto me if I preach not the Gospel!” Aill 
honor to their dauntless bravery, upon whatever it was based, 
whether from or in spite of their creed, but more deaths upon the 
field of battle, fighting against oppression and fewer at the stake 
would have been more to the advantage of humanity at large. It 
was magnificent, but it wasn’t progress, and there is little reason 
to lament the decay of the martyr spirit. Nor can it be said that 
their protest took this form from sheer lack of strength or num- 
bers to make any other hopeful, for at a very early date the heads of 
the primitive church were able to say in a petition to the Emperor 
Julian asking for liberty of belief and practice, that if it were not 
for their being forbidden to take up the sword, they could seriously 
endanger his throne, so large a proportion of his subjects did they 
form. 
In fact, if we look into the matter more closely we shall find 
that not only was active courage, of any sort, not adequately recog- 
nised by the four Gospels, but that they positively discouraged such 
frames of mind in the tremendous stress which they laid upon faith 
and submission. So that gradually any sort of self-assertion or in- 
itiative came to be regarded as actually sinful. And it needs only 
to be mentioned what a calamity to human welfare this accursed, 
intentional cowardice of the good has been and is. It has robbed 
humanity of the better half of the influence of its best and noblest 
elements and has done more to give reality to the conception of 
the poet, ‘‘Right forever on the scaffold, wrong forever on the 
throne,” than all other influences put together. It alone is chiefly 
responsible for the fact, that in every age, a mere handful of bold, 
unscrupulous rascals have succeeded in terrorising and even op- 
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pressing and abusing half a nation of well-meaning but timid and 
irresolute good people. Nor can we flatter ourselves that we have 
escaped its influence yet, for it is to-day, to mention one field alone, 
the curse of modern politics. In which we have the astounding and 
humiliating spectacle of entire municipalities, states, nay, even the 
nation of honorable, intelligent citizens, not merely ruled but robbed 
and insulted by a mere corporal’s guard of the most contempti- 
ble curs and cads imaginable, known as ‘‘ bosses,” whose sole source 
of power is their unparalleled ‘‘nerve” and activity, p/us the un- 
speakable cowardice and indolence of the ‘‘better classes.” 

As to the real value of courage, active courage, that of the sol- 
dier rather than of the martyr, too much can hardly be said, and 
yet very little is needed. It would be conceded at once as one of 
the absolutely indispensable conditions of progress. Willingness 
to risk the untried, to run the gauntlet of danger, for the sake of 
possible advantage, to imperil safety for the chance of improve- 
ment, is a factor which is always presupposed in the accomplish- 
ment of any upward step. And seldom is it lacking ‘under 
Nature.” Although primarily a self-regarding virtue, it isin its ulti- 
mate results and often directly, a race-regarding one also, and any 
individual’s first duty to himself and to his kind is to be brave. He 
may get through life decently and even honorably lacking any other 
one virtue, but without this, never. No other virtue is of real ef- 
fect without it. The chief value, both objective and subjective, of 
love lies in the bravery which it develops in behalf or defence of 
its object. The supreme test and criterion of any virtue is whether 
it develops courage or not. Love must express itself in deeds of 
devotion involving risk of injury or loss, ‘‘faith” by ‘‘works” of 
the same character, patience by fortitude under trial. In short, it 
comes nearer to being the one element, according to whose pres- 
ence and degree we call an action ‘‘ virtuous,” the one great crite- 
rion of morality, than any other quality or grace. It is no mere 
coincidence that the primitive meaning of ‘‘ virtue” is ‘‘ bravery,” 
which again is by further analysis that which distinguishes ‘‘a 
wan” (virtus—vir). Neither nature nor man, neither Church nor 
State, biology or morals has any use for the coward. Conversely 
our chief criterion in judging of the nature and degree of a crime 
or vice, is the degree to which courage is absent from it. The es- 
sence of cruelty, for instance, lies not so much in the infliction of 
suffering, for that may be absolutely necessary and blameless, but 
in its infliction under such circumstances, that there is no balan- 
cing risk of possible equivalent suffering on the part of the inflictor, 
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as in the case of women and children, or of unarmed or prostrate 
foemen. One of the weightiest considerations in determining the 
murderous or justifiable character of a homicide is the amount of 
risk run by the aggressor, as to the strength, weapons, and warn- 
ing of his opponent; in short, the amount of cowardice displayed 
by him. 

While the essence and only ascertainable ‘‘sin” of the com- 
monest of offences, lying, is its cowardice, the desire to gain an ad- 
vantage, inflict an injury, which we dare not affect by open means, 
or to escape a punishment or avoid a loss which we haven’t the 
courage to face squarely or submit to. In fact, there is scarcely a 
crime or vice into which it does not enter as an important element. 
And the instinctive respect and admiration for courage which we 
find everywhere fully corroborates our view of its supreme value 
and importance. It is not merely respected because it makes its 
possessor formidable, but it provokes a spontaneous and irresisti- 
ble respect and even love for its own sake, which is utterly unpar- 
alleled by any other virtue or grace except beauty. We do homage 
and reverence to bravery upon the same sort of irresistible impulse 
as we worship beauty and purity in a woman. It is one of the 
great pass-words of nature. One touch of it unites all conditions, 
all beliefs, and all ages in an instructive throb of sympathy. How 
a brave deed stirs us in spite of ourselves whether in friend or foe, 
black or white, man or beast! Kipling has well voiced this univer- 
sal sympathy in his stirring refrain : 

‘ For there is neither East nor West, 
Border nor breed nor birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, 

Though they come from the ends of the earth." 
It has been the never-failing theme of song and story through all the 
ages from the ‘‘dark wrath of Achilles” and the ‘‘Arma virumque 
cano” to the charge of the Light Brigade. Courage has no need 
to sue for a place in the list of virtues of any religious code. It has 
a religion of its own, whose sacred books are the whole heroic lit- 
erature of the world, and whose worshippers include the entire hu- 
man family. In our heart of hearts we feel and know it to be the 
supreme virtue. Not even love takes precedence of it, for this 
without courage would be as dead as ‘‘faith without works.” To 
dare to be true to ourselves, to our highest convictions, no matter 
what comes of it—this is our crowning glory. Nothing has ever 
struck a deeper chord of response in every true, manly soul, than 
Henley’s lyric : 
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‘* Out of the dark that covers me 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul." 


Courage, sheer, dauntless, inexhaustible, was the supreme glory of 
Calvary, the one thing which all true hearts have ever worshipped 
and will ever worship as divine. And the more so as they regard 
Jesus of Nazareth as man rather than God. Rightly has the 
Church ever insisted upon the supreme importance of the death of 
Christ. Without it his life had made no lasting impression upon 
the heart of the world. The profound simplicity of his moral pre- 
cepts, the spotless purity of his life, the sweetness and gentleness 
of his nature, would have won the admiration and respect of the 
student, the philosopher ; but it was the striking combination with 
all these graces of a high-souled courage, which any iron-gloved 
fighting-man might have envied, a courage which would not fight 
but scorned to flee, that has compelled the love and reverence of 
the entire Western world. Sooner than surrender one iota of his 
convictions, sooner than delay a moment longer the proclaiming of 
that reign of love, justice, and peace which was literally a ‘‘king- 
dom of heaven” he deliberately dared and unflinchingly suffered 
a death of shame and torture. All risk of which might have been 
completely avoided by ceasing to preach, or by an hour’s midnight 
flight beyond Jordan. But from his fearless, sensitive soul ‘this 
cup could not pass” in any such fashion. And to the spotless cour- 
age of his love the whole world bows in reverence, and shall bow 
as long as humanity endures. 

Wherefore the Church, being vindictive and cowardly, slew 
him, as she has done his memory scores of times since, and is 
doing to-day. For obvious reasons, she has never approved of 
minds of this type, who cannot be driven even by the certainty 
of future damnation, and besides burning and massacring all such, 
whenever she dared, she has ostentatiously thrust forward into the 
front rank of the virtues the more ladylike graces of love, faith, 
and meekness. Hence the necessity felt by men, in all ages, of 
having a code of their own as to courage, honor, justice, etc., out- 
side of the standards of the Church. 

And while this code has generally tacitly accepted the stigma 
placed upon it, of being built upon simply ‘‘carnal pride,” and 
‘¢ worldly ambition,” it has usually been equal and often superior 
to the ecclesiastical, and deserves formal recognition as a moral 
source and sanction. In fact, the one-sided ‘‘gospel of love” 
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needs to be supplemented by the gospel of courage. Love as a 
motive and the Golden Rule as a principle of action are of the 
highest value in all cases in which they apply, i. e., in man’s rela- 
tions to his fellow-men. But in the wide range of his relations to 
the great forces and movements of the universe, between him and 
the gods, or the fates, or the times, they simply have no bearing. 
But there is one principle which is always to be relied upon, even 
here,—one beacon whose light never falters, even in the wildest 
storm, one rock to which a man can cling through all the fury of 
the elements though it be with clinched teeth and bleeding hands, 
and that is the courage that is in him. 

Never has a deeper-reaching, truer precept of human conduct 
been laid down than in Kipling’s wondrous refrain : 


‘* Whatever comes 
Or does not come, 
We must not be afraid." 


This and this only will carry a man through the blackest night and 
most furious war of the elements. It may not be much ‘‘consola- 
tion,” but it is all there is, and it does remain as a living principle 
of action and a reality when everything else has become an empty 
form of words. So long as a man is true to this faith, all is well; 
let him be false to it, and neither Sinai nor Mecca nor Calvary can 
save him. If there be an ‘‘ unpardonable sin,’’ a ‘‘sin against the 
Holy Ghost which shall not be forgiven,” it is cowardice. 











THE WIVES OF SOLOMON. 


BY MONCURE D,. CONWAY, 


CCORDING to the first book of Kings, Solomon’s half-brother, 
Adonijah, after the defeat of an alleged (perhaps mythical) 
effort to recover the throne of which he had been defrauded, §ub- 
mitted himself to Solomon. He had become enamored of the vir- 
gin who had been brought to the aged King David to try to revive 
some vitality in him ; and he came to Bathsheba asking her to re- 
quest her son the king to give him this damsel as his wife. Bath- 
sheba proffered this ‘‘small petition” for Adonijah, but Solomon 
was enraged, and ironically suggested that she should ask the king- 
dom itself for Adonijah, whom he straightway ordered to execu- 
tion. The immediate context indicates that Solomon suspected in 
this petition a plot against his throne. A royal father’s harem was 
inherited by a royal son, and its possession is supposed to have in- 
volved certain rights of succession: this is the only interpretation 
I have ever heard of the extreme violence of Solomon. But I have 
never been satisfied with this explanation. Would Adonijah have 
requested, or Bathsheba asked as a ‘‘small” thing, a favor touch- 
ing the king’s tenure? 

The story as told in the Book of Kings appears diplomatic, 
and several details suggest that in some earlier legend the strife 
between the half-brothers had a more romantic relation to ‘‘Abishag 
the Shunammite,” who is described as ‘‘very fair.” 

Abishag is interpreted as meaning ‘‘father of error,” and 
though that translation is of doubtful accuracy, its persistence in- 
dicates the place occupied by her in early tradition. According to 
Yalkut Reubeni the soul of Eve transmigrated into her. She caused 
trouble between the brothers, whose Jahvist names, Adonijah and 
Jedediah,—strength of Jah, and love of Jah,—seem to have been 
at some time related. However this may be, the fair Shunammite, 
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as represented in the Shulamite of the Song of Songs, fills pretty 
closely the outlines set forth in the famous epithalamium (Psalm 


xlv.) which all critics, I believe, refer to 
a bride brought from some far country. 


Solomon’s marriage with 
I quote (with a few alter- 


ations hereafter discussed) the late Professor Newman’s transla- 
tion, in which it will be seen that several lines are applicable to 
the Shunammite, whose humble position is alluded to, separated 
from her ‘‘ people,” and her ‘father’s house”: 


‘' My heart boils up with goodly matter. 
I ponder ; and my verse concerns the King. 
Let my tongue be a ready writer's pen. 


‘' Fairer art thou than all the sons of men. 
Over thy lips delightsomeness is poured : 
Therefore hath God for ever blessed thee. 


‘* Gird at thy hip thy hero-sword, 
Thy glory and thy majesty : 
And forth victorious ride majestic, 


For truth and meekness, righteously ; 
And let thy right-hand teach the wondrous deeds. 


Beneath thy feet the peoples fall ; 


For in the heart of the king's enemies 


Sharp are thy arrows. 


Thy throne O God ever and always stands; 


A righteous sceptre is thy royal sceptre. 


Thou lovest right and hatest evil ; 


Therefore, O God, thy God hath anointed thee 
With oil of joy above thy fellow-kings. 

Myrrh, aloes, cassia, all thy raiment is. 

From ivory palaces the viols gladden thee. 
King's daughters count among thy favorites ; 
And at thy right hand stands the Queen 


In Gold of Ophir. 


O daughter, hark! behold and bend thy ear : 


Forget thy people and thy father’s house. 

Win thou the King thy beauty to desire ; 

He is thy lord ; do homage unto him, 

So Tyrus’s daughter and the sons of wealth 
With gifts shall court thee. 


Right glorio’s is the royal damsel ; 
Wrought of gold is her apparel. 


In broidered tissues to the King she is led : 
Her maiden-friends, behind, are brought to thee. 


They come with joy and gladness, 
They enter the royal palace. 





He Se 
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‘' Thy fathers by their sons shall be replaced ; 
As princes o'er the land shalt thou exalt them. 
So will I publish to all times thy name ; 
So shall the nations praise thee, now and always.” 


In this epithalamium the name of Jahveh does not occur, and 
Solomon himself is twice addressed as God (Elohim). This lack . 
of anticipation was avenged by Jahvism when it arrived ; the Song 
was put among the Psalms and transmitted to British Jahvism, 
which has headed it: ‘‘The majesty and grace of Christ’s king- 
dom. The duty of the Church and the benefits thereof.” Such is 
the chapter-heading to a song of bridesmaids,—in the original ‘‘A 
song of loves set to lilies” (a tune of the time). 

There are no indications in the Solomon legend, apart from 
some mistranslations, until the time of Ecclesiasticus (B. C. 180), 
that Selomon was a sensualist, or that there were any moral objec- 
tions to the extent of his harem, which indeed is expanded by his 
historians with evident pride. 

As to this, our own monogamic ideas are quite inapplicable to 
a period when personal affection had-nothing to do with marriage, 
when women had no means of independent subsistence, and the 
size of a man’s harem was the measure of his benevolence. Prob- 
ably there was then no place more enviable for a woman than Sol- 
omon’s seraglio. 

The sin was not in the size of the seraglio but in its foreign and 
idolatrous wives. (Here our translators again get in an innuendo 
against Solomon by turning ‘‘foreign” into ‘‘strange women.”) 
Before a religious notion can get itself fixed as law it is apt to be 
enforced by an extra amount of odium. Solomon’s mother had mar- 
ried a Hittite, and presumably he would have imbibed liberal ideas 
on such subjects. The round number of a thousand ladies in his 
harem is unhistorical, but that the chief princesses were of Gentile 
origin and religion is clear. The second writer in the first Book of 
Kings begins (xi.) with this gravamen: ‘‘Now King Solomon 
‘‘loved many foreign women besides the daughter of Pharaoh,— 
‘¢Moabite, Ammonite, Edomite, Zidonian, and Hittite women 
‘nations concerning which Jahveh said to the children of Israel, 
‘* Ye shall not go among them, neither shall they come among you: 
‘¢for surely they will turn away your heart after their gods: Solo- 
‘mon clave to these in love.” 

The wisest of men could hardly attend to rules which an un- 
conceived Jahveh would lay down for an unborn nation centuries 
later. We must, however, as we are not on racial problems, con- 
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sent to a few anachronisms in names if we are to discover any cred- 
ible traditions in the Biblical books relating to Solomon. As Mr. 
Flinders Petrie has discovered an instance of the word ‘‘ Israel” in 
ancient Egypt, it may be as well to use that word tentatively for 
the tribe we are considering. No Israelite, then, is mentioned 
among Solomon’s wives, and one can hardly imagine such a man 
finding a bride among devotees of an altar of unhewn stones piled 
in a tent. 

As our cosmopolitan prince had to send abroad for workmen of 
skill, he may also have had to seek abroad for ladies accomplished 
enough to be his princesses. That, however, does not explain the 
number and variety of the countries from which the wives seem to 
have come. The theory of many scholars that this Prince of Peace 
substituted alliances by marriage for military conquests is con- 
firmed in at least one instance. The mother of his only son, Re- 
hoboam, was Naamah the Ammonitess (1 Kings xiv. 31), and the 
Septuagint preserves an addition to this verse that she was the 


‘‘daughter of Ana the son of Nahash,”—a king (Hanum) with 


whom David had waged furious war. The reference in the epithal- 
amium (Ps. xlv.) to ‘*Tyrus’s daughter,” in connexion with 1 
Kings v. 12, ‘‘there was peace between Hiram and Solomon,” sug- 
gests that there also marriage was the peacemaker. 

The phrase in 1 Kings iii. 1, ‘‘Solomon made affinity with 
Pharaoh and took Pharaoh’s daughter” suggests, though less 
clearly, that some feud may have been settled in that case also. 
That Solomon should have espoused as his first and pre-eminent 
queen the daughter of a Pharaoh is very picturesque if set beside 
the legend of the ‘‘Land of Bondage,” but the narrative could 
hardly have been given without any allusion to bygones had the 
story in Exodus been known. Yet the words ‘‘made affinity” may 
refer to a racial feud in that direction. This princess brought as 
her dowry the important frontier city of Gezer, and her palace 
appears to have been the first fine edifice erected in Jerusalem. 

The commercial régime established by Solomon could hardly 
have been possible but for his intermarriages. Perhaps if the 
Christian ban had not been fixed against polygamy, and European 
princes had been permitted to marry in several countries, there 
might have been fewer wars, as well as fewer illicit connexions. 
The intermarriages of the large English royal family with most of 
the reigning houses of Europe have been for many years a security 
of peace, and it is not improbable that our industrial and demo- 
cratic age, wherein the working man’s welfare depends on peace, 
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may find in the undemocratic institution of royalty a certain utility 
in its power to be prolific in such ties of peace. 

Bathsheba’s function at Solomon’s marriage is celebrated in 
the Song of Songs: 

‘* Go forth, O ye daughters of Zion, and behold King Solomon, 
With the crown wherewith his mother crowned him in the day of his espousals.’ 

Bathsheba, as we have seen, was said to have written Prov- 
erbs xxxi. as an admonition or reproof to her son on his betrothal 
with the daughter of Pharaoh. The words of David, ‘‘Send me 
Uriah the Hittite” (2 Sam. xi. 6), and the emphasis laid on Uriah’s 
being a Hittite (a race with which intermarriage was prohibited, 
Deut. vii. 1-5) might have been meant as some legal excuse for 
David’s conduct. He rescued Bathsheba, the daughter of Eliam, 
from unlawful wedlock, it might be said, and her exaltation in Tal- 
mudic tradition may have been meant to guard the purity of 
David’s lineage. But the ascription to Bathsheba of especial oppo- 
sition to her son’s marriage with the daughter of Pharaoh indicates 
that the gravamen in Solomon’s posthumous offence lay less in his 
intermarriage with foreigners than in building for them shrines 
of their several deities,—Istar, Chemosh, Milcom, and the rest. 
Against Pharaoh’s daughter the Talmud manifests a special animus: 
she is said to have introduced to Solomon a thousand musical in- 
struments, and taught him chants to the various idols. (Shaddath, 
56, col. 2.) 

There is a bit of Solomonic folklore according to which the 
Devil tempted him with a taunt that he would be but an ordinary 
person but for his magic ring, in which lay all his wisdom. Solo- 
mon being piqued into a denial, was challenged to remove his ring, 
but no sooner had he done so than the Devil seized it, and, having 
by its might metamorphosed the king beyond recognition, himself 
assumed the appearance of Solomon and for some time resided in 
the royal seraglio. The more familiar legend is that Solomon was 
cajoled into parting with his signet ring by a promise of the demon 
to reveal to him the secret of demonic superiority over man in 
power. Having transformed Solomon and transported him four 
hundred miles away, the demon (Asmodeus) threw the ring into 
the sea. Solomon, after long vagrancy, became the cook of the 
king of Ammon (Ano Hanun), with whose daughter, Naamah, he 
eloped.! One day in dressing a fish for dinner Naamah found in it 


1“Ammon"’ probably developed the name ‘‘Amina,” given in the Talmud as the name of a 
favorite concubine of Solomon, to whom, while he was bathing, he entrusted his signet ring, and 
from whom the Devil, Sakhar, obtained it by appearing to her in the shape of Solomon. This is 
the version referred to in the Koran, chapter xxxviii. (Sale.) 
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the signet ring which Asmodeus had thrown into the sea, and Solo- 
mon thus recovered his palace and harem from the demon. 

The connexion of this fish-and-ring legend, —known in several 
versions, from the Ring of Polycrates (Herodotus III.) to the her- 
aldic legend of Glasgow,—with the Solomonic demonology, looks 
as if it may once have been part of a theory that the idolatrous 
shrines were built for the princesses while the Devil was person- 
ating theirlord. In truth, however, all of these animadversions 
belong to a comparatively late period. Many struggles had to pre- 
cede even the recognition of the idolatrous character of the shrines, 
and to the last the Jews were generally proud of the ‘‘graven im- 
ages” in their temple,—including brazen reproductions of the ter- 
rible Golden Calf. At the same time there were no doubt some old 
priests and soothsayers to whom these new-fangled things were in- 
jurious and odious, and superstitious people enough to cling to 
their ancient unhewn altar rather than to the brilliant cherubim, 
just as in Catholic countries the devotees cannot be drawn from 
their age-blackened Madonnas and time-stained crucifixes by the 
most attractive works of modern art. 

Although there is no evidence that the God of Israel was 
known under the name of either Jah or Jahveh in Solomon’s time 
(the Septuagint 1 Kings viii. 53, A. S. V. 12, says Solomon pointed 
to the sun when he dedicated the temple), there is little doubt 
that the rudimentary forces of Jahvism were felt in the Solomonic 
age. The furious prophetic denunciations of the wise and learned 
which echoed on through the centuries, and made the burden of 
St. Paul, indicate that there was from the first much superstition 
among the peasantry, which might easily in times of distress be 
fanned into fanaticism. The special denunciation of Solomon by 
Jahveh, and his suppression during the prophetic age, could hardly 
have been possible but for some extreme defiance on his part of 
the primitive priesthood and the soothsayers. The temple was ded- 
icated by the king himself without the help of any priest, and the 
monopoly of the prophet was taken away by the establishment of 
an oracle in the temple. And the worst was that these things indi- 
cated a genuine liberation of the king, intellectually, from the su- 
perstitions out of which Jahvism grew. This was especially proved 
by his disregard of the sanctuary claimed by the murderer Joab, 
who had laid hold of the horns of the altar. The altar was the pre- 
cinct of deity, and beyond the jurisdiction of civil or military 
authority; yet when the ‘‘man of blood” refused to leave the altar 
our royal forerunner of Erastus compelled the reluctant execu- 
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tioner to slay him at the altar,—even the sacred altar of unhewn 
stone. As no thunderbolt fell from heaven on the king for this sac- 
rilege, the act could not fail to be a thunderbolt from earth striking 
the phantasmal heaven of the priest. The Judgment Day for set- 
tlement of such accounts was not yet invented, and injuries of 
the gods were left to the vengeance of their priests and prophets. 

There is an unconscious humor in the solemn reading by Eng- 
lish clergymen of Jahvist rebukes of Solomon, for his tolerance 
towards idolatry, at a time when the Queen of England and Em- 
press of India is protecting temples and idols throughout her 
realm, and has just rebuilt the ancient temple of Buddha at Gaya; 
while the sacred laws of Brahman, Buddhist, Parsee, Moslem, are 
used in English courts of justice. If any modern Josiah should in- 
sult a shrine of Vishnu, or of any Hindu deity, he would have to 
study his exemplar inside a British prison. 










































SOME PARALLELS BETWEEN THEOLOGY AND 
SCIENCE. 


BY EDMUND NOBLE. 


T HAS LONG been tacitly taken for granted that the theories 
of the universe formulated respectively by theologians in the 


religious beliefs of the world and by scientific men in systems of © 


nature and philosophy, not only stand utterly apart from each 
other, but need harmonising by a more or less forced process of 
“reconciliation.” It may nevertheless be shown that the two 
classes of views really spring from a single root in human knowl- 
edge, the one representing an earlier, the other a later stage in the 
evolution of the knowing faculty. In this view of their relations, 
the need of religion and science is not so much to be ‘‘ reconciled” 
with each other as to have their natural affinities adequately formu- 
lated as the outcome of a process common to both. 

We shall see our way to this newer treatment of the subject by 
recognising that in the study of nature two principles of interpre- 
tation are open to the investigator—the subjective method, earliest 
in the historical development of knowledge, and the later objective 
method, which has been followed with such success by science. In 
the first, men trust implicitly the sensations produced in them by 
the activities of the external world; in the second they use ap- 
pearances merely as the raw material of that deeper knowledge 
which is reached by the discovery of what nature is for herself, 
apart from the knowing organism. Thus subjective knowledge, as 
it may be called, deals with the sensation of color as if the color 
perceived really exists in the object, while in objective knowledge 
the investigator discovers that the only reality in the external 
world which corresponds to color is the ether waves that give rise 
to the sensation. The subjective method taught the ancients that 
the sun and moon were round, flat disks, that the earth stood 
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still, and the heavenly bodies moved around it ; it was only by the 
use of the objective method that men gradually learned the real 
relations to each other of the various members of the solar system. 
It was the same subjective way of viewing the phenomena of na- 
ture that made it impossible for our ancestors to understand the 
cosmos save by explaining its changes and movements as due to 
will and personality: hence it was that they peopled their envi- 
ronment with spirits and deities innumerable. It was only when 
nature came to be studied objectively—apart from subjective pro- 
cesses, and with the human bias eliminated—that men found they 
had to deal, not with a host of supernatural personages, but with 
so many powers of nature, variously combined and co-ordinated. 

* It may therefore be said that all progress in our knowledge of 
the universe has been achieved by the gradual substitution of the 
objective for the subjective method of interpretation, and that the 
change has taken place not for the gratification of any abstract 
preference for one, as compared with the other, but because the 
interests of the race demanded the passage to a way of knowing 
things in their actual relations to each other from a way of regard- 
ing them in which those relations were imperfectly if at all per- 
ceived. We are therefore entitled to look for a sustained parallel, 
correspondence, or congruity between the views taken of natural 
phenomena when subjectively interpreted, and the later scientific 
or objective views of such phenomena. As, moreover, all early ex- 
planations of phenomena are simply the subjective forms of the 
later objective explanations, we shall find that while the truer view 
displaces the more imperfect, it is always symbolically pre-figured 
in the latter. 

Let us begin by contrasting the ancient with the modern ideas 
of matter. At first atoms were represented as clinging together by 
means of hooks, or their unions were attributed to desires, affini- 
ties, and the like—a view which symbolically anticipated the later 
objective theories of attraction and repulsion held by modern phy- 
sicists. So the idea of light as due to flying corpuscles emitted by 
the luminous body has gradually given way to the modern account 
of it as a wave disturbance in ether, the theory of propagation by 
a medium taking the place of the theory of propagation by moving 
material particles. Kepler’s notion of a vortex of fluid whirling 
planets round the sun may in like manner be regarded as a sym- 
bolical anticipation of the impact theory of gravitation. The same 
working of the human mind in the direction of an objective view of 
gravity is seen in Le Sage’s hypothesis of moving corpuscles, 
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which obviously prefigures the later explanation of gravity as due 
to differential pressure by the ether system. An analogous mental 
progress will be noted in the fact that while Descartes (Passions de 
l'Ame, Article vii.) described the nerves as ‘‘little threads or 
tubes, which all come from the brain, and, like it, contain a very 
subtle air or wind, termed the animal spirits,” the physiologists of 
a later epoch advanced from the idea of ‘‘ animal spirits” to that of 
a ‘‘nervous fluid,” and finally learned to describe the transmission 
of impulses from the brain as effected by molecular motion of brain 
and nerve substance. So in seeking to explain heredity, Mr. Dar- 
win (Variations of Animals and Plants, Vol. 2) advanced the hy- 
pothesis of Pangenesis, in which the gemmules supposed to be 
gathered from every part of the organism may be regarded as a 
more or less subjective, or symbolical anticipation of the later 
germ-plasm theory of Weismann. 

A similar relation is to be noted between the early subjective 
interpretation of phenomena and the later objective explanation of 
them when regard is had to the larger aspects of nature. Observe, 
for example, correspondence between views in the realms of reli- 
gion and science, as well as between the various stages in devel- 
opment of those views. At first one, religion and science come 
gradually to be differentiated from each other, yet they manifest 
throughout the same fundamental characters, and pass in their his- 
torical course through identically the same process. In the begin- 
ning worship is associated with isolated objects or phenomena, 
whence it passes by coalescence into worship of a few, and finally 
into worship of a single being or deity. So science, which is at first 
knowledge of many objects and forces, conceived as independent of 
and isolated from each other, ascends by an analogous process of 
coalescence into knowledge of a few objects and powers and finally 
into knowledge of a single object or power, the universe. As, 
moreover, religions, beginning with the idea of a divided control 
over things, pass in the end to the idea of their dependence on a 
single will, so science, setting out with the conception of independ- 
ent and unrelated centres of power, reaches at last the idea of a 
single dominating power, which is the universe in its totality. The 
gradual purification of science, moreover, from the grosser meta- 
physical elements of knowledge has its analogue in the progres- 
sive elimination from monotheism of the grosser anthropomorphic 
elements, while the approximation of the object of knowledge has 
gone so far that the two may for modern thought be declared to be 
identical in all save superficial characters, 


| 
| 
| 
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In their advanced stages, the ideas of science and religion are 
everywhere fundamentally alike, and point to a single origin as 
their common source. The unity which the scientist sees in na- 
ture was sung more than five thousand years ago in the Valley of 
the Nile as the unity of God. The ordinary view of the universe 
as infinite has had its parallel in every theistic system, and the 
modern doctrine of the unknowable was already announced in the 
inscription on the fane of the temple of Athene-Isis at Sais, ‘‘I am 
all that was, and is, and shall be; nor my veil, has it been with- 
drawn by mortal.” For the Almighty and Omnipotent of scriptu- 
ral phraseology we have modern equivalents like that of Herbert 
Spencer (First Principles, p. 112), ‘‘ The Power manifested through 
all existence,” and that of Matthew Arneld, ‘‘The Eternal Power, 
not ourselves, which makes for righteousness.” Most definitions of 
religion, moreover, are little more than scientific truths expressed 
in theological terms. Thus Schleiermacher declares that ‘‘ religion 
consists in our consciousness of absolute dependence on something 
which, though it determines us, we cannot determine in turn.” 
Pfleiderer describes the kern of religion as ‘‘the relation of our life 
to the world-ruling power which is to share life with it” (jene Le- 
bensbeziehung auf die weltbeherrschende Macht, welche zur Le- 
bensgemeinschaft mit ihr werden will). To Max Miller religion is 
‘‘the perception of the infinite under such manifestations as are 
able to influence the moral character of men.” Herder traces the 
origin of religion to ‘‘a feeling of the invisible in the visible, of the 
one in the many, of power in its effects, as the root of all ideas of 
the reason.” For Schleiermacher the ‘‘contemplation of the uni- 
verse,” and ‘‘ the feeling of the infinite in the finite” was the pivot 
of all religion. Strauss boldly defined religion as feeling for the 
universe (Gefihl fiir das Universum). 

How inevitably, in their expression of religious emotion, men 
turned for the object of their worship to conspicuous characters of 
the external system is shown by such deistic epithets as Shangti 
(Supreme Heaven), Dyaus-Piter, Zeus, Jupiter (Sub Jove); by 
the widespread belief in gods sprung from the union of heaven and 
earth—the regnant feature of hundreds of primitive religions—and 
by the multifarious forms of sky, sun, and star worship. In some 
mythologies the external system is declared to be identical with 
the Deity himself. ‘‘ God,” runs an Orphic saying, ‘‘is the head 
‘¢and middle of all things. God is the abyss of heaven, the depth 
‘¢of the sea, and the life of all breathing creatures. All these three, 
‘‘abyss, depth, and life are parts of His vast body.” In the sacred 
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song of the Hindu we read of Purusha, and that from the sacrifice of 
him sprang horses and all animals—the moon from his soul, the 
sun from his eye; from his navel arose the air, from his head the 
sky, and from his feet the earth. The Scandinavians also pictured 
the universe as one, for the sons of Borr took the universe giant 
Ymir, and of his flesh they formed the earth, of his blood the seas 
and waters, of his bones the mountains, of his teeth the rocks and 
stones, of his hair all manner of plants, of his skull the firmament, 
and of his brains the clouds. In Chaldean story, Bel, having cut 
the world woman Omorca in twain, converts the two halves of her 
body into heaven and earth. For Egyptian, as for Greek, plants, 
stones, metals, and other natural objects arose by like metamor- 
phosis from the bodies of once-worshiped gods. Among the Iro- 
quois Indians Chokanipok was a universe giant whose limbs, bones, 
and blood had been utilised to the making of the world. To this 
day the South Australian regards the universe as the great tribe, 
to one of whose divisions he himself belongs, and all things ani- 
mate or inanimate which belong to his class as portions of the 
body corporate of which he himself is part. 

The immanence of God in things—the omnipresence of that 
Power which science sees everywhere in the universe—finds the 
most constant and withal multifarious expression in theological and 
quasi-theological writings. ‘‘ Fool!” exclaims Carlyle (/iscedla- 
nies, Vol. 5, p. 49), ‘*God is not only ¢here, but here, in that life 
breath of thine, in that act and thought of thine—and thou wert 
wise to look to it.” Jelaled-deddin, a saint of the Persian sect of 
Sufis in the twelfth century, was the author of the saying: ‘‘ When 
we cry in our prayer, ‘O my Father,’ the answer is in the prayer 
itself; in the ‘My Father,’ lies hidden ‘Here, my child.’” The 
Platonic Bishop Synesius sang : 

‘* Thou art the begetting, 
And the begotten : 
Thou art the illumining, 
And the illumined : 
Thou art the manifest, 
And the hidden—hidden by thy glories : 
One and yet all things Thou, 


One in Thyself alone, 
And throughout all things One."’ 


The like idea, in its Eastern form, is also reached in the ‘‘Brahma” 
of Emerson : 

‘« If the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
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They know not well the subtle ways, 
I keep, and pass, and turn again; 


‘* Far or forgot to me is near ; 
Shadow and sunlight are the same; 
The vanished gods to me appear ; 
And one to me are shame and fame ; 


'' They reckon ill who leave me out ; 
When me they fly, I am the wings ; 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings," 


Paul declares that God is ‘ the fulness that filleth all things,” that 
the Deity is ‘‘above all, and through all, and in us all," that ‘in 
God we live and move and have our being,” and that ‘‘ from Him, 
through Him, and to Him are all things.” Spinoza held God to be 
‘(the underived, original, and universal force underlying and in- 
cluding all forces.” For Vico ‘‘God knows all things, because He 
contains in Himself the elements of which He composes all things.” 
‘¢ There is but,” says Descartes, ‘one infinite substance, and that 
is God. Whatever is, is in God, and without Him nothing can be 
conceived. He is the Universal Being of which all things are the 
manifestations.” Malebranche also described God as ‘‘the abso- 
lute substance" who ‘‘contains all things in Himself.” ‘‘When we 
assert that God is infinite," writes Conder (Zasis of Faith, p. 65), 
‘“wemean...... that God is present wherever space extends." 
Sir Isaac Newton maintained that God, by existing, constitutes 
time and space, and Dr. Clarke urged that space is an attribute or 
property of the infinite Deity. Pope speaks of God who 
‘* Lives through all life, extends through all extent ; 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent : 

To Him no high, no low, no great, nor small— 

He fills, he bounds, connects and equals all," 

The essential identity of God with nature, now described as 
the world and now as natural laws, has been constantly asserted in 
one form or other since the beginning of clear thought. This con- 
ception is expressed in the Rig Veda, where, as rendered by Sir 
Monier Monier-Williams (A/anda/a, x. 90) the ‘‘embodied spirit” 
is ‘‘himself this very universe—whatever is, has been, shall be.” 
‘(In point of Being,” according to Zeller, the Stoics regarded 
‘‘God and the world” as ‘‘the same; the two conceptions are 
identical.” For Schleiermacher ‘‘God and the world are two val- 
ues for the same thing" (zwei Werthe fiir die gleiche Sache). Her- 
der said that no God was possible without a world, just as no world 
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was possible without a God (Es ist also kein Gott ohne Welt 
mdglich, sowie keine Welt ohne Gott). Pope's lines, 
'' All are but parts of one stupendous whole 
Whose body nature is and God the soul," 
contain the same idea as that which Goethe puts into the mouth of 
the earth-spirit in Faust; 


‘* So schaff' ich am sausenden Webstuhl der Zeit, 
Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid :" 


‘‘From this point of view,” wrote W. B. Carpenter (Va/ure and 
Man, p. 53), ‘‘1 should look upon the whole Kosmos as the corpo- 
‘treity of the Deity, a doctrine which some may think pantheistic, 
‘‘but which seems to me necessarily to follow from that of His 
‘universal and immediate agency, which I cannot but regard as 
‘‘the highest method of viewing his modus operandi.” Strauss has 
urged that there are no attributes of God which are other than the 
laws of nature, and Herder (On Man, Preface, xiv.) writes: 

‘Nature is no real entity; but God ¢s in all His works. ,.. Let him to 
whose mind the term nature has been degraded and rendered unmeaning by many 
writers of the present day, conceive instead of it that a/mighty power, goodness 
and wisdom, and mentally name that invisible being, for whom no language upon 
earth can find an expression," 


For Hume the proofs of the existence of God depend on the 
conception of cause; St. Augustine (Confessions) declared that 
‘whatever leads to the knowledge of God has value, and therefore 
‘‘ physics is justifiable, which, if it did not lead to this result, would 
‘(be quite useless”; and Francis Ellingwood Abbot (Scientific The- 
ism) asserts that ‘in the final upshot, what men think of God must 
depend on what they know of nature, and that knowledge is sci- 
ence.” On Theism and Atheism J. R. Seeley (atural Religion 
writes as follows: 


‘I say that man believes in a God who feels himself in the presence of a 
Power which is not himself, and which is immeasurably above himself, a Power in 
the contemplation of which he is absorbed, in the knowledge of which he finds 
safety and happiness...... The average scientific man worships just at present a 
more awful, and, as it were, a greater Deity than the average Christian (p. 18) 
ris eS Whether they say God, or prefer to say Nature, the important thing is that 
their minds are filled with the sense of a Power to which their own being is insep- 
arably connected, in the knowledge of whose ways alone is safety and well-being, 
in the contemplation of which they find a beautiful vision (p. 22): . . . Since every 
sort of theology agrees that the laws of Nature are the laws of God, it is evident 
that in knowing Nature we do precisely to the same extent know God. Regarded 
in this way, we may say of God that so far from being beyond knowledge, He is the 
one object of knowledge, and that everything we can know, every proposition we 
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can frame, relates to Him..... Scientific men do now tell us in the very language 
of theology that all hope, that all happiness lies in the knowledge of Nature and by 
Nature they mean the Universe." (P. 51.) 


The view which science is rapidly reaching that the universe 
as a whole is the cause of all the movements, changes, and modifi- 
cations that take place within it finds its natural parallel in the the- 
ological view that God is the source, author, and maker of things. 
The Stoics taught that ‘‘God is at once universal matter and the 
creative force which fashions matter into the particular materials 
of which things are made.” Leibnitz declared God to be ‘the 
primitive unity, the simple, original substance, of which all cre- 
ated or derived monads are the products.” Herbert Spencer (2e- 
ligion: A Retrospect and Prospect) speaks of ‘‘an infinite and Eter- 
nal Energy, from which all things proceed,” or, as originally 
written, ‘‘an Infinite and Eternal Energy by which all things are 
created and sustained.” To John Fiske the ‘infinite Power that 
makes for righteousness ”’ is also ‘‘the everlasting source of phe- 
nomena.” The Rig Veda (Miller's Ancient Sanscrit Literature, p. 
569) adores God as the giver of light, the creator of earth and 
heaven; ‘‘I have made the earth,” sings the prophet Isaiah, ‘‘and 
created man upon it; I have stretched out the heavens... . I am 
the Lord that maketh all things.” ‘‘ That everything is from God,” 
says Schelling (Werke, Adth. 2, Vol. 2, p. 280), has been at all 
times felt, as it were—nay, one may say that just this is the true 
primitive feeling of humanity.” Martineau declares that ‘‘ God is 
‘‘no longer conceived as the First Cause prefixed to the scheme 
‘‘of things, but as the Indwelling Cause pervading it—as the One 
‘‘everlasting Objective Agency, the modes of which must be classi- 
‘fied and interpreted by science in the outer field, by conscience 
‘‘in the inner.” The hymn of Proclus expresses the Orphic idea 
of the Deity: 


‘* Zeus is first, last, the head and middle of all things : 
From him all things come: He is man and woman ; 
The depth of the earth, the height of heaven, 

Sun, moon, stars, fire—origin of all, king of all, 
One Power, God, Ruler,” 


‘*All that lives,’? wrote Cleanthes, the Stoic, ‘‘all that moves, 
‘¢all that exists as mortal upon the earth, we are all born of thee. 
‘«, ... This universe suspended over our heads, and which seems 
‘to roll around the earth, obeys Thee alone; it moves and is gov- 
‘‘erned in silence by thy command.” To Aristotle God is ‘‘the 
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first mover, imparts motion, and pursues the work of creation as 
something to be loved.” Dante (Paradiso, Canto Primo) speaks of 


‘*La gloria di Colui che tutto muove,” 


and Bruno (Ofere, Vol. 1, p. 209) addresses the Deity as 


‘* Causa, principio, et uno sempiterno, 
Onde I'esser, la uita, il moto pende.” 


Wordsworth, in one of his poems, acknowledges a Power 


‘* Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking objects, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


Adi-Buddha is described in Sanscrit literature as one who, 
‘¢himself not made, has made all things.” At Thebes, Amun-Ra 
was worshipped as ‘‘ Maker of all things, above and below”; so 
Osiris ‘‘ made the world and all things, and maintains law in the 
universe.”” The Vedic God, Varuna, is credited with the saying 
‘¢ Like a clever carpenter, I have fashioned all things and sup- 
ported heaven and earth.” Finally, scientific and theological truth 
meet for the modern mind in the child’s hymn: 


‘* Each little flower that opens, 
Each little bird that sings— 
He made their glowing colors, 
He made their tiny wings." 

A similar parallel is to be noted in the realm of causality. 
Thus Pfleiderer (Development of Theology in Germany Since Kant) 
summarises Schleiermacher’s position regarding causality in the 
following language : 


‘God is the correlative unity to the multiplicity presented as the world. Cre- 
ation and preservation are forms of expression for the eternal causality or omnipo- 
tence of God, which is so completely represented in the totality of being that in the di- 
vine omnipotence there is no excess of potentiality beyond the totality af the actual | 
nor in the latter anything in excess of the former. Omnipotence and the totality of 
natural causes are commensurate, the former never coming in the place of the lat- 
ter to meet a defect, but everything exists and arises solely and wholly by means of 
the natural system of things; so that, each thing existing by virtue of all, and all | 
things entirely by the divine omnipotence, all things undivided subsist through one 
(p. 122). 

Note also the frequent reference of forces and their effects to 
the operation of a divine will. Sir William Grove, for example, 
maintained that ‘‘ causation is the will, creation the act of God.” 
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In Sir John Herschel’s view, ‘‘it is but reasonable to regard the 
force of gravitation as a direct or indirect result of a will or con- 
sciousness existing somewhere.” ‘‘There is no such thing,” as- 
serted Clarke (Zvidences of Natural and Revealed Religion, p. 300) 
‘¢as what men commonly call the course of nature. The course of 
nature, truly and properly speaking, is nothing else but the will of 
God producing certain effects in a continued, regular, constant, 
and uniform manner.” The Duke of Argyll (Zhe Reign of Law, p. 
127) urged that ‘‘it may be that all natural forces are resolvable 
into some one force,” adding: ‘‘It may also be that this one force, 
into which all others return again, is itself but a mode of action of 
the Divine Will.” Martineau has held that ‘‘Theism is at liberty 
‘¢to regard all the cosmical forces as varieties of method assumed 
‘¢by God’s conscious causality, and the whole of nature as the evo- 
‘¢lution of his thought.” 

All mysteries in religion are ascribed to some divine power, 
attribute, or way of acting not yet understood, just as all mysteries 
in science are attributed to unexplained powers and modes of 
movement in the universe. It thus constantly happens that the 
difficulties of the theologian are at bottom the difficulties of the 
scientist, and that the clearing up of the mystery of the one is the 
solution of the problem of the other. ‘‘ By conceiving of life,” says 
George Henry Lewes (Aristotle, p. 231), ‘‘simply as the function 
‘of the organism, we do not rob it of its solemn mystery. It is still 
‘¢the dark Dynamis which must ever remain impenetrable ; but a 
‘«similar mystery hangs over the course of the planets, the ebb 
‘cand flow of the tides, the vehement impulses and repulsions of 
‘«the chemical elements.” Here we see characterised by a com- 
mon term—as if the very nature of thought connected them, de- 
manding a single solution for all—those phenomena which in the 
scientific view need the universe to explain them, namely, life, 
gravitation, and chemical action. From a totally different point of 
view, yet with a suggestiveness not less profound, Tennyson sings: 





‘* Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies ; 
I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is." 


The poet perceives the divine in the humblest type of animate ex- 
istence, and in doing so expresses the objective truth that knowl- 
edge of the meaning of the life of the simplest flower would involve 
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knowledge of the relation in which man and all other organisms 
stand to the universe, and therefore knowledge of the universe as 
the ultimate raison d'etre of life in all its manifestations. One other 
example of the same kind of parallel may be cited from Whittier 
(** The Prayer of Agassiz”) : 
‘* Said the master to the youth, 

‘We have come in search of truth, 

Trying with uncertain key 

Door by door of mystery ; 

We are reaching through His laws 

To the garment-hem of Cause— 

Him the endless, unbegun, 

The Unnameable, the One, 

Light of all our light the Source, 

Life of Life, and Force of force ; 

As with fingers of the blind, 

We are groping here to find 

What the hieroglyphics mean 

Of the Unseen in the seen ; 

What the thought which underlies 

Nature’s making and disguise ; 

What it is that hides beneath 

Blight and bloom, and birth and death.'" 


The poet here again refers the mystery of life, with its characters 
of ‘*blight and bloom, and birth and death,” to the unseen source 
of things, while in describing that source he uses epithets which 
few scientific thinkers would hesitate to apply to the universe. 

The theologian’s submission to the will of God reappears for 
the objective method in the calm content with which the student of 
nature accepts the ceaseless working and interworking of the forces 
around him. Even the so-called pagan addresses the universe in 
this modern spirit. ‘‘ Dare,” says Epictetus, ‘‘to lift thine eyes to 
‘«God and to say, ‘ Use me for what thou wilt. I agree, and am of 
‘‘the same mind with thee. I refuse nothing that seems good to 
‘‘thee. Lead me where thou wilt, and I will go.’’”” The same writer 
expands his idea in this language: 

‘All things obey and serve the world (universe)—earth and sea and sun, and 
the rest of the stars, and the plants of the earth and animals. And our body obeys 


it also, both in disease and in health, when it (the universe) chooses, both in youth 
and in age, when it is passing through the other changes. What is reasonable, 


then, and in our power, is this, for our judgment not to be the only thing which re- — 


sists it (the universe) ; for it is strong and superior, and it has determined better 
about us by administering (governing) us also together with the whole. . . . Where- 
fore we also ought to be of one mind with God, and making this division of things, 
to look after those which are in our power ; and, of the things not in our power, to 
intrust them to the Universe.” 


| 
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Pope’s view that ‘‘ partial evil” is but ‘‘ universal good” found 
early expression in the writings of Antoninus : 


‘* Everything harmonises with me which is harmonious to thee, O Universe! 
Nothing for me is too early nor too late which is in due time for thee. Everything 
is fruit to me which thy seasons bring, O Nature! From thee are all things, in 
thee are all things, to thee all things return. The poet says ‘ Dear city of Cecrops,’ 
and wilt not thou say ‘ Dear city of Zeus?’.. . . Let the perfecting and accomplish- 
ment of things which the common nature judges to be good be judged by thee to 
be of the same kind as thy health. And so accept everything which happens, even 
if it seem disagreeable, because it leads to this, to the health of the universe, and 
to the prosperity and felicity of Zeus (the Universe). For he would not have 
brought on any man what he has brought if it were not useful for the whole.” 


The idea also occurs in Goethe: 


‘t Well may each separate self its life forego, 
In the infinite to find itself, and so 
Be freed from disappointment evermore ; 
Where fevered wishes, wild desires, once reigned, 
. Where hard laws ordered, strict commands constrained, 
‘To give up self is bliss,’ is now my lore." 





To the same class belongs Cardinal Newman’s hymn: 


‘¢ Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on; 
The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead Thou me on; 
Keep Thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene ; one step enough for me. 


‘* I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on; 
I loved to choose and see my path, but now 
Lead Thou me on; 
I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my will ; remember not past years. 


‘* So long Thy power hath blessed me, sure it still 
Will lead me on 
O’er moor and fen, o'er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone; 
And with the morn those angel faces smile, 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile.” 


And if it be asked why the scientist’s attitude towards the uni- 
verse process should partake of the spirit of the child’s supplica- 
tion, ‘‘ Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven,” the reply 
may be given in the words of Carlyle: ‘‘All that is right includes 
itself in this of co-operatiag with the real tendency of the world.” 
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This has been expanded by John Beattie Crozier (Zhe Religion of 
the Future) into the passages : 

‘‘A few simple principles, endlessly varied and combined, make up this mag- 
nificent panorama of life....On an attentive consideration, then, we shall find 
that they all work for the good of the whole, that is to say, for justice, and that 
the result is a gradual progress and amelioration (p. 21)... . The great laws—phy- 
sical, organic, and spiritual—work impartially for the benefit of all; and he who 
best obeys them is the most in harmony with the decrees of his Maker, and, in the 
great sense, alone succeeds (p. 25). . . . As the central Law of the world is Justice 
and Goodness, of which the thousand-fold complexities of physical and organic law 
are instruments, so the central Law of man is dependence on that just and good 
will; all the superficial laws of his nature, physical and organic, being merely in- 
struments of this central Law—subsidiary and subordinate to it. Hence the first 
duty of man is self-renunciation. This is a total change of heart and will, or, in 
other words, a conversion. It is what is known in Scripture as a being ‘born 
again.’ (P. 29, 30.) 

That yielding oneself ‘‘to the perfect whole’ comes really 
from a belief that ‘‘All things work together for good to those who 
love God,” has often found scientific expression in a variety of 
forms. ‘Thus Vico, as summarised by Robert Flint, believed ‘all 
‘‘that happened was for the best, and that the severest sufferings 
‘‘of humanity were of a remedial and educative character. Even 
‘‘the punishments which destroyed nations he held to be needed ; 
‘‘the most savage passions could be shown to have been made in- 
struments of good; and the darkest superstitions he regarded as 
‘approximations to truth and as instructive even in so far as false: 
‘*’Nelle stesse tenebre degli errori splende Iddio.” Kant (/dee zu 
einer allgemeinen Geschichte) applies this view to the antagonism be- 
tween the egoistic and the social impulses in man; and Maudsley 
(Body and Will, p. 168) sees the like truth in all human actions: 

‘In the social state the egoistic passions of men—their antagonistic rivalries, 
jealousies, emulations, ambitions, avarices, and the like, being constrained and 
utilised in spite of themselves to serve the common good—are really the conditions 
of social progress."’ 

It may be said generally that all fundamental truths in theol- 
ogy and religion are but so many subjective aspects of fundamen- 
tal truths in science. Thus the subjective truth that God is an in- 
telligent being, partially reiterated in quasi-scientific descriptions 
of the universe as consisting of ‘‘ mind-stuff” (Clifford) or as con- 
taining ‘‘the indwelling mind of all” (Martineau), in the frequent 
ascription of mental characters to the divine mind, declared to be 
the prototype of the human mind, and in the view that organic 
forms are concrete thoughts of the Creator (Agassiz) reappears for 
the objective method in the form of the truth that all activities of 
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the universe take place in definite, unvarying ways, which may be 
called universal laws, and that the intelligent adaptations ob- 
served in organic life are ultimately due to the universe. The say- 
ing, common to most systems of religious belief that everything 
happens by the will of God, is a subjective expression of the scien- 
tific verity that no change of any kind or amplitude can occur save 
as determined by universe power. The belief that every birth and 
death is alike an act of God—long rejected as superstition—is here 
seen to be but an aspect of the truth that the universe is instru- 
mental in giving existence to organic forms, and in removing them 
when their cycle is run: the universe being, in the scientific, as in 
the Hindu conception, not merely the creator and maintainer of 
the organism, but also its destroyer. The statement, again, that 
all knowledge is from God must be regarded for the purposes of 
the present comparison, as equivalent to the assertion that the ma- 
terial of knowledge comes to us from the external system, and is, 
like life itself, a product of that system. The belief that men may 
be inspired by God, as well in its primitive form that particular 
men may be so inspired, as in the modern form according to which 
the highest thoughts of all men are regarded as due to divine in- 
spiration, has its objective parallel in the scientific view that all 
thought, and all ideas, are ultimately communicated to human be- 
ings by the universe, and that the higher thoughts, like the higher 
aims of men, are results of the universe process. Thus the view 
that God has revealed Himself to man is but the subjective aspect 
of the truth that the universe, as a whole, has impressed a knowl- 
edge of itself upon its highly complex, its highly unified part, the 
human organism. For that early form of the subjective view which 
divided processes into ‘‘natural” and ‘‘supernatural” means ob- 
jectively no more than that processes understood excite no won- 
der, while those not yet explained are marvelled at and regarded 
as mysterious: every step taken by science into the unknown being 
so much territory won from the supernatural and annexed to the 
natural—so much conversion of the magic and sorcery of the sav- 
age, the miracle of the theologian, into the phenomenal common- 
place of the scientist. 

In morals the same parallels are to be noted between the sub- 
jective and the objective view, all facts of duty, conscience, right 
and wrong being as clearly expressible in objective terms as are 
any of the fundamental doctrines of theology. Righteousness in 
the widest meaning of the term is that complete adaptation to 
the human and the natural environment which results to the organ- 
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ism in the highest possible well-being or blessing; so the sin 
which, in the subjective view of the theologian, offends God, is in 
the objective view of the scientist conduct which is injurious, or is 
believed to be detrimental, to the welfare of the human group or 
kind, and therefore opposed to that general process of things of 
which the universe is the ultimate determiner ; while the testimony 
of conscience proclaiming an action to be right or wrong is from 
the objective point of view the testimony of organised racial expe- 
riences prescribing conduct which is socially and individually ben- 
eficial, deterring from conduct which is socially and individually 
injurious. Finally, the warning of the theologian that compliance 
with the divine commands yields happiness, and that the disobey- 
ing of them brings punishment, has its not less impressive parallel 
in the creed of the scientist which declares (Herbert Spencer, Con- 
troversy with Frederick Harrison) that ‘‘there is an Order of Nature 
‘‘pervading alike the actions going on within us and without us, to 
‘‘which from moment to moment our lives must conform under 
‘penalty of one or other evil; and... therefore our first business 
‘*must be to study this Order of Nature.” 

Nor is the belief in immortality altogether without its objective 
analogue. We may connect it scientifically with many theories that 
merely imply as well as explicitly assert the certainty of the future 
life—theories like those, for example, which proclaim the transmi- 
gration of the soul, hold that men inherit good or evil from a pre- 
vious state of existence, or provide for them in coming states a se- 
ries of rewards and punishments. These without exception have 
their objective side in the general fact of the potential immortality 
of the organic type—in the inevitable inheritance from previous 
generations, the inevitable descent to succeeding generations, of 
all improved characters and all mal-adaptations that succeed in es- 
tablishing themselves in the structure of the organism. For if the 
scientific view of the meaning of heredity be true, it must be clear 
that, in all its fundamental characters—in all, that is to say, save 
conscious individual experiences—the organism really lives again 
in its offspring. Thus the intensity of one’s faith in a future life, 
whatever other justification it may have, is confirmed from the ob- 
jective point of view by the tremendous importance of a process 
which, while it makes man but one link in the chain of human ex- 
istence, yields him glimpses of that before and after with which he 
is indissolubly bound—glimpses of the past from which he has 
come, which has made him what he is, glimpses of the future 
which he also assists to mould, and in which his present actions 
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must find themselves again for good or ill in the stream of human 


events : 
‘*Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 
The soul that rises within us, our life's star, 
Has had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar." 


Here, then, the attempt to show a parallel, implying essential 
agreement between the subjective and objective sides of Knowl- 
edge, may be brought to aclose. The examples given of the cor- 
respondence between religious and scientific ideas are brought for- 
ward to suggest, not that religion and science are the same, not 
that the God of the theologian and the universe of the scientist are 
the same, but that the ultimate object of worship and the ultimate 
object of knowledge are for the objective method identical, and dif- 
fer only for the subjective mode of perceiving them. This is true, 
moreover, even in cases where the divergence seems wide: thus 
the so-called worship of the infinite is really worship of the Power 
which is believed to be infinite, and not of any quality of infinite- 
ness abstracted from existence—of the power, that is to say, to 
which no limits can be assigned ; so men worship the Power they 
believe to be a Unity, to be Eternal, or Unknowable, and not any 
of the qualities which they ascribe to that Power. It is also to be 
noted that the supposed creation of the universe as the totality 
of things constitutes no negation of the meaning of causality as 
here set forth, since such totality signifies in every case no more 
than the visible universe of earth sun, planets, and stars—not the 
ether system, which has only recently come into the realm of 
knowledge, but simply the whole of material things in the narrower 
and older sense of the term ‘‘matter.” The truth that matter thus 
conceived could not move itself, could not re-arrange or ‘‘ create” 
itself, seems to have been perceived from the earliest times, and so 
the theologian, far in advance of the formal processes of the scien- 
tist, reached the idea of some invisible power to which all things 
were due. ‘‘The invisible things of Him from the creation of the 
world,” says Paul, ‘‘are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even His eternal power and Godhead.” Cal- 
vin declared that God ‘‘by creating the world (mundum), being 
Himself invisible, has presented Himself to our eyes conspicuously 
in a certain physical form.” It may thus be urged that the search 
of the theologian for a cause behind the visible world of matter is 
fundamentally of the same kind as the quest of the scientist for an 
ultimate system of things, now beginning to be disclosed by our 
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knowledge of ether, from which that world had its origin and de- 
rives its power. 

The position here taken must therefore be that while religious 
feeling is at first always instinctive perception of universe power, 
never formal or reasoned knowledge of that power, it is yet the 
same external system or universe which inspires the one and urges 
man to cultivation of the other. Worship is always directed to the 
external system—to that which has power over the worshipper and 
over the conditions which limit and determine his existence; it 
finds its goal, that is to say, in the universe, or in parts thereof 
representing the universe; it is directed to representative external 
objects, or to representative essences believed to reside in those 
objects, or to that which, while formally conceived of as outside of 
and distinct from the universe, is yet logically conceived (by as- 
sumptions made as to its connexion with and power of giving rise 
to and of acting on the system) as forming part of, and being to a 
greater or less extent identical with, the universe. The idea of God 
and of the universe, meeting so manifestly in the causal relation, 
come together again in the conception of personal welfare, since 
the theologian is as strenuous in claiming that it is to the interest 
of the human being to know God and His laws, as is the scientist 
in holding that it is to the interest of the organism to know the uni- 
verse and its processes: if the object of worship were not also the 
ultimate object of knowledge, this aiming at personal welfare in 
both worship and knowledge would be unintelligible. The ques- 
tion whether a complete knowledge of the universe would also be 
a complete or an incomplete knowledge of God does not for a mo- 
ment affect the evidence offered in the present article, since the an- 
swer to such a question would turn, not on any real, any actual 
difference between God and the universe, objectively considered, 
but wholly on the difference between ideas based on instinctive 
perception of universe power and the formal or reasoned knowledge 
of that power. 














A GREAT SOCIAL NEED." 


BY I, W. HOWERTH. 


NE OF THE MARKS which distinguish our age as transi- 
tional is the extension of scientific interest to the facts of hu- 
manity. While physical science is engaging no less attention than 
formerly, men are beginning to realise more than ever the impor- 
tance of the social sciences. They are beginning to see that the 
scientific results obtained from the study of human beings may be 
no less valuable than those derived from a study of the earth’s 
crust or of its flora and fauna. There is therefore more speculation 
concerning the possibilities of social life, more talk of social ideals, 
and a deeper longing for their realisation. 

The causes of this new interest are not far to seek. It results 
in the first place from the breaking down of the old theological 
conception of man and society, and the establishment of saner 
ideas in regard to human destiny. As the advance of the physical 
sciences was long retarded by the old view of the approaching end 
of the world, so the current of thought in the social sciences has 
been kept back by the theological ideas that society is incurably 
corrupt, that the debasement of man adds to the glory of God, and 
that social ills are evidences of divine wrath. We have only to 
read the story of the pestilences that devastated various parts of 
Europe in the early centuries, or the lives of the old saints, many 
of whom sought to save their souls by the practice of various indig- 
nities toward the body, to realise the magnitude of the obstacles 
which these ideas placed in the way of the social sciences.? 

Slowly new ideas of human excellence and of social destiny 
have developed. It is no longer impious to seek to make the most 
of this life, and we are now looking for the golden age of society 
not in the past but in the future. The sources of human suffering 


1An address delivered before the Workingmen’s Club at the University Settlement, Chicago. 
20n this point see White's Warfare of Science with Religion, Chapter 14. 
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are now known to be in society itself, and are no longer referred,to 
the will of God, hence the idea that they are removable by social 
action. Gradually we are perceiving with Amiel that order and 
harmony would result from free adhesion and voluntary submis- 
sion to a common ideal, that ‘‘the model state ought to resemble 
‘‘a great musical society, in which every one submits to be organ- 
‘ised, subordinated and disciplined for the sake of art and for the 
‘sake of producing a masterpiece.’’? 

Along with these ideas has developed a consciousness of so- 
cial evils. Popular education has opened the eyes of the people to 
social inequalities, as well as enlarged the circle of individual 
wants. This has bred a feeling of discontent which only the re- 
moval of social ills can allay, and almost everybody now believes 
in the possibility of their removal. Those who do not so believe, 
those who look upon efforts at social amelioration as hopeless, who 
think with Voltaire that we shall leave this world as foolish and as 
wicked as we found it on our arrival, must accept the philosophy 
of Schopenhauer.’ ‘‘If you try to imagine as nearly as you can,”’ 
says he, ‘‘what amount of misery, pain, and suffering of every 
‘‘kind the sun shines upon in its course, you will admit that it 
‘*would be much better if, on the earth as little as on the moon, 
‘¢the sun were able to call forth the phenomena of life; and if, 
‘*here as there, the surface were still in a crystalline state.” This 
indeed is the conclusion if social ills are not remediable. ‘If 
there is no hope,” says Professor Huxley, ‘‘of a large improve- 
‘ment of the condition of the greater part of the human family ; 
‘‘if it is true that the increase of knowledge, the winning of the 
‘«greater dominion over nature which is its consequence, and the 
‘‘wealth which follows upon that dominion are to make no differ- 
‘‘ence in the extent and the intensity of want with its concomitant 
‘«degradation amongst the masses of the people, I should hail the 
‘“‘advent of some kindly comet which would sweep the whole 
‘affair away as a desirable consummation.”* But the doctrine 
of Schopenhauer has few adherents. The present consciousness 
of social evils has not destroyed hope. On the contrary, the 
belief in social regeneration was never stronger than it is to-day. 
Witness the optimistic tone of our literature, the various institu- 
tions whose aim is social betterment, the thousands of men and 
women who are devoting their lives to social service. 

Now this interest of society in itself, this social self-conscious- 
ness, this disposition to construct social ideals and this belief in 


1Journal Intime, p. 233. 2Studiesin Pessimism, p.6. 3 Nineteenth Century. May, 1890. 
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their realisation, has given rise to a social need which in our en- 
thusiasm for social reform we are liable to overlook. This need 
is social self-knowledge. Such knowledge is the first step to social 
reform. In our impatience for a better social condition, we are likely 
to forget the necessity of this preliminary study, and to proceed 
without it. This seems to be characteristic of most so-called Chris- 
tian sociologists. Dr. Herron, for instance, while admitting that 
observance of existing phenomena is the beginning of sociology 
does not proceed from such a beginning. ‘‘No sociological 
method,”’ says he, ‘‘is so wholly unscientific or so misses the chief 
facts, as that which confines itself to observing and tabulating social 
conditions.” But reforms undertaken without this preliminary 
step are doomed to failure. They are costly experiments which 
bring returns disproportionate to the outlay. It would all be very 
well if as soon as we become conscious of social evils we could ap- 
ply the appropriate remedies. But this cannot be done. The phy- 
sician who knows no more than that his patient is sick is not yet 
ready to prescribe. He must study his case before he can effect a 
cure. As the social body is more complex than the human organ- 
ism, how much greater is the necessity for an accurate knowledge 
of social conditions on the part of those who would heal society. 
Society is now conscious of its ailments. It believes in the possi- 
bility of a cure. Our first necessity is a careful and impartial study 
of present conditions. ‘‘ Hitherto,” says a recent writer, ‘‘the 
‘* race has stumbled forward, fighting blindly, struggling manfully 
‘*‘for life. Now the epoch before us is one of consciousness—the 
‘«open-eyed, dignified manhood of our race. Power, possession, 
‘¢both are ours; we only wait for knowledge which will enable us 
‘*to apply them to the good and happiness of all.’? This knowl- 
edge, I repeat, is a necessity. We must have it before we shall be 
able to modify our social conditions so as to do away with the evils 
which afflict us, the miseries of poverty and disease, of drunken- 
ness and crime, of the fierce, inhuman struggle for the opportunity 
to make a living, of all the evils in fact which weigh us down and 
prevent our realisation of a happier social state. 

There has been some social study in the past, of course, but it 
has been of a too general nature. We have had natural histories 
of mankind, histories of civilisation and the like, all useful in a 
way, but our great need to-day is something more specific. We 
need careful and impartial study of social institutions. The con- 
stitution of the family, the structure and functions of the Church, 


1 See The Christian Society, p.18. 2 Jane Hume Clapperton, Scientific Meliorism, p. 49. 
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of the State, of the Government, are questions which need closer 
examination than has ever yet been given. We need local study 
rather than a study of society at large. The attention that has 
been given to modern institutions has often been little more than 
vague questionings concerning them as abstractions. As the old 
economists, finding no man in society answering to their purpose, 
created a being whom they called the economic man, and found 
considerable satisfaction in theorising about the conduct of sucha 
man in a society composed of similar monstrosities, so men to-day 
write long articles about the school, the Church, the saloon, as 
they conceive them to be without giving the slightest attention to 
the actual church in which they worship, the school in which their 
children are educated, or the saloon around the corner. With 
these institutions as they manifest themselves in our own neighbor- 
hood, or in our own town or city, study should begin. What are 
they essentially? What is their function? Are they performing 
it? These are the first questions we should attempt to answer. 

We have already a vast amount of theorising about these in- 
stitutions and about society. To be sure we have also the new sci- 
ence of sociology which discourages mere speculation, but this 
science itself recognises the great need which I am trying to 
emphasise. Too much must not be expected from it. It has its 
own preliminary tasks. While the laity are expecting from it the 
immediate solution of social problems, the initiated know that its 
boundaries must first be laid, its methods determined, and its facts 
gathered. It must be remembered too that the early days of a sci- 
ence are likely to be days of philosophising. It has been so with 
all the other sciences. Beautiful theories are woven out of fancies 
of the brain. In geology, for instance, we are all acquainted with 
those early impossible theories of the earth which were the result 
of speculative thinking. Before geology could become a science in 
fact as well as in name, it had to learn, as Professor Sollas has 
said, ‘‘that if we want to know how the earth was made, the first 
‘essential is to study the earth itself, to investigate with patient 
‘drudgery every detail that it presents, and particularly the struct- 
‘‘ures that can be seen in river banks, sea cliffs, quarries, pits, and 
‘‘mines.”! So sociology, still in its youth, finds many social theo- 
ries which must go the way of early speculations about the earth, 
and must enter upon an era of careful, impartial, and scientific 
study of the actual facts of life, the banks and cliffs, quarries, pits, 
and mines of the social world. 


1 Popular Setence Monthly, December, 1894. 
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Let us now look at some of the demands for the kind of studs 
which I am insisting upon. In the first place it is demanded by 
the social and industrial changes which have recently taken place, 
as well as by modern social and industrial conditions. For these 
changes and conditions have given rise to the social problems we 
have to solve. Consider for a moment a few of the changes which 
have taken place during the last century. About one hundred 
years ago we had that remarkable series of inventions which com- 
pletely revolutionised our methods of production. In 1769 Watt 
invented the steam engine, and Cartwright improved the process 
of spinning. In 1770 Hargreaves invented the spinning jenny. In 
1787 the weavers were enabled to keep pace with the spinners by 
the aid of Cartwright’s power-loom. In 1793 the cotton gin way 
invented, and in 1807 the power of steam was applied to naviga- 
tion. The results of these improvements can hardly be overesti- 
mated. Home manufacture gave place to the factory system. 
‘¢ The weaver,” said Walpole, ‘‘ whose cottage had been his fac- 
‘¢tory, and whose hand loom had been his only implement, found 
‘himself beaten by the great manufacturer, whose machinery en- 
‘‘abled one pair of hands to do the work of ten men.” Increased 
production demanded an extension of the market. An extended 
market gave rise to national division of labor. Population gath- 
ered about the industrial centres; hence the growth of cities, so 
marvellously illustrated in our own country, where since 1800 the 
city population has increased from three per cent. to more than 
thirty per cent. of the total. Capitalist and laborer, employer and 
employed, the boss and the hired hand, are all the products of 
these changes in industry. ‘‘ The essence of the industrial revolu- 
tion,” says Arnold Toynbee, ‘‘is the substitution of competition 
for the medieval regulations which had previously controlled the 
production and distribution of wealth.” It is easy to see that the 
problems of the unemployed, of charity, of the family, of city life, 
of pools, trusts, and syndicates were all produced or aggravated by 
these industrial changes. Now, all these complaints of the unem- 
ployed, the helpless condition of the poor, the protest of the op- 
pressed, constitute a demand for social investigation in order that 
the causes of their condition may be discovered. 

To the changes brought about by the advance of science and 
the distribution of knowledge I have already referred. Every 
school and college in our land is a ‘demand for a new social order 
in which the larger desires and higher aspirations following in- 
creased intelligence may find means of gratification and attain- 
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ment, and the construction of this new social order demands a 
thorough understanding of the old. I may also call attention to 
the changes incident to the growth of democracy, the increasing 
disposition of the people to rule themselves. We know how blindly 
this disposition has manifested itself, how necessary its restraint 
within proper bounds. Perhaps the blundering cruelty of the 
French Revolution might have been averted by a better under- 
standing of the nature of social change. Democracy itself is a de- 
mand for an increase of social knowledge. 

Without dwelling further upon social changes, let us now turn 
our attention to some of the conditions of the present, and con- 
sider them as demands for social study. Let us take first the dis- 
tribution of wealth. 

Wealth is essential to the realisation of the highest character 
in man or nation. ‘It is culpable and dangerous quackery,” says 
a recent writer,! ‘‘to conceal the fundamental necessity and the 
‘‘universal utility of wealth. Wealth is not the best thing in the 
‘‘world, but the best things get into the world with the help of 
‘‘wealth. Without wealth there would be neither society, nor sci- 
‘‘ence nor religion.” Now the growing perception of the necessity 
and utility of wealth is increasing the dissatisfaction with our pres- 
ent system of distribution. According to recent estimates, twenty 
per cent. of the wealth of this country is in the hands of one-three 
hundredth of one per cent. of its population. Nine per cent. of 
the families in the United States own seventy-one per cent. of the 
wealth. It is not strange if the other ninety-one per cent of our 
families, which hold only twenty-nine per cent. of the wealth, ex- 
press some dissatisfaction with their share. In England conditions 
are little better. There is the same phenomenon, which Henry 
George has so vividly described—increasing poverty amid advan- 
cing wealth. Frederick Harrison, writing some years ago of con- 
ditions in England, declared that ‘‘ninety per cent. of the actual 
‘*producers of wealth have no home that they can call their own, 
‘‘beyond the end of a week; have no bit of soil, or so much as a 
‘‘room that belongs to them ; have nothing of value of any kind 
‘‘except as much old furniture as will go in a cart ; have the pre- 
‘‘carious chance of weekly wages, which barely suffice to keep 
‘*them in health ; are housed for the most part in places that no 
‘*man thinks fit for his horse; are separated by so narrow a mar- 
‘*gin from destitution that a month of bad trade, or sickness, or 
‘‘unexpected loss brings them face to face with hunger and pau- 

1Dr. A, W. Small. 
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‘«perism.”! Do these conditions demand a fundamental change 
in our property relations? If so, what are the changes which are 
necessary to bring about equality of industrial opportunity? These 
are questions which can only be answered after the most careful 
investigation of industrial facts. 

To the unequal distribution of wealth is doubtless due, in part 
at least, the observable tendency toward the stratification of society 
into social classes. We sometimes boast in this country that we 
are independent of caste, and it is true that there are no insur- 
mountable barriers between different divisions of society. But at 
the same time it cannot be denied that the dollar’s stamp is insignia 
of rank, and that poverty is in certain quarters a disgrace as well 
as an inconvenience. There is therefore sufficient cause for dis- 
couragement to those who long for the disappearance of class dis- 
tinctions and the realisation of human brotherhood. ‘‘ Upper tens” 
and social four hundreds as well as ‘‘submerged tenths” are pro- 
ducts of abnormal conditions which demand the attention of all 
who would assist in the advancement of human welfare. 

The unequal distribution of wealth gives rise to another mod- 
etn condition to which I have already briefly referred, but which 
on account of its importance may again engage our attention. I 
refer to the prevailing popular unrest. Whatever the actual con- 
dition of the so-called laboring class with reference to its share of 
economic goods may be, it is an obvious fact that there is wide- 
spread discontent. This is manifested by the frequent conflicts of 
labor and capital, the organisation of each for protection and de- 
fence, the complaint of the many that they are not sharing equita- 
bly in the general prosperity, as well as in many other ways. The 
poor and oppressed are no longer ignorant of their miseries. Every 
day they grow more and more conscious of it. Political corruption, 
that hydra-headed monster which only the Hercules of aroused 
public sentiment can slay, is destroying hope? Is not this a con- 
dition demanding inquiry? Happily the cry of the discontented 
appeals to-day, more than ever before, to tender sensibilities. 
*«Once,” says Dr. Strong, ‘‘human suffering was a matter of 
“*course, and the misery of the many was deemed the will of God ; 
** to-day all suffering is seen to imply something abnormal, and all 
*‘ agree that its cause must be removed.” But before its cause can 
be removed it must be found, and this requires observation and 
study. After the causes and conditions are understood, ideals 
must be constructed to lead men on to higher living, ideals to 


1 Report of Industrial Remuneration Conference, 1886, p. 429. 
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‘‘shine like stars and with their mild persistence urge man’s 
search to vaster issues.” For it is the ideal which exerts a power- 
ful influence on national as well as on individual character. As 
Mrs. Browning said, ‘‘It takes the ideal to blow a hair’s breadth 
off the dust of the actual.” 

Having referred to a few of the changes and conditions which 
have produced our social problems and which constitute a de- 
mand for social study, what shall we say in regard to the con- 
dition of thought with reference to causes and remedies? It is 
obvious that we are in a state of intellectual anarchy. On both 
causes and remedies there is utter disagreement. The Church as- 
serts confidently, and no doubt truly, that sin is the fundamental 
evil, and that the application of the principles of Christianity will 
bring peace on earth and happiness to all. But that indefinite 
quantity called the masses denounces the Church and declares that 
it does not represent Christianity ; and even many who are in sym- 
pathy with the Church, and believe with Dr. Benjamin Rush that 
‘¢he who shall introduce into public affairs the principles of primi- 
tive Christianity will change the face of the world,” are yet of the 
opinion that a statement of the efficacy of Christianity is not a so- 
lution of our difficulties, that there yet remains the great problem 
of how to make the principles of Christianity prevail. 

As another illustration of intellectual anarchy, we may take the 
attitude of sentiment towards the solution of social questions, and 
the hostility of science to sentimental proposals. The treatment of 
dependent, defective arid delinquent classes by well disposed peo- 
ple is often harmful and absurd, and it may be said that so-called 
scientific treatment is often equally so. There is also the antagon- 
ism between individualism and socialism: the one demanding free 
opportunity for individual initiative, the other insisting on the sub- 
ordination of the individual to society, which shall own and control 
the material means of production. Where there is not actual an- 
tagonism there is variety of opinion, such for instance as is repre- 
sented by the various popular beliefs which Mr. Spencer loves so 
well to ridicule. We all know how prevalent is the idea that to re- 
move an evil in society all that is necessary is for the government 
to exert its power. A stock prescription for social ailments is ‘the 
government ought to do something,” as if happiness were the re- 
sult of a majority vote and could be legislated in and out like a 
tariff or a financial system. Then there is another belief that all the 
ills of society are the result of a single evil. As to what this evil is 
there is constant dispute. Whether it is economic, moral, or po- 
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litical depends upon the particular genus of reformer who is dis- 
cussing the question. Worst of all, perhaps, is the common opin- 
ion that popular judgments about society are of particular value. 
Social phenomena, as has often been pointed out, are the most 
complex with which the mind has to deal, and yet persons with no 
special training express unwarranted opinions about social matters 
and find many ready to accept them. In view of these conditions, 
we are justified in affirming with Dr. Ely that ‘‘ careful, impartial, 
and scientific study of the actual facts of life is one of the most 
striking needs of our times.” ! 

All the intellectual confusion to which I have hh all the 
popular superstitions in regard to government, are just so many de- 
mands for more light, for the light which only impartial study can 
give. The social and industrial changes and conditions to which I 
have called attention, as well as the evils to which they give rise 
and the chaos of opinion in regard to causes and remedies, and 
especially popular discontent, have awakened an extraordinary in- 
terest in social questions, and this is itself a stimulus and a de- 
mand for social study. This interest is both academic and popular. 
No college curriculum can be regarded as complete without ample 
provision for instruction in the social sciences. Political economy, 
history, political science, and sociology are rapidly becoming the 
favorite studies in the universities of this country as well as abroad. 
Popular interest is manifested by the astonishing circulation of 
books treating of social questions. Henry George’s Progress and 
Poverty, Bellamy’s Looking Backward and Kidd’s Social Evolution 
have been eagerly read by all classes of people. The old periodi- 
cals are devoting more and more space to the discussion of indus- 
trial and social questions, and new ones are springing up which 
give attention to nothing else. 

The great need of social self-knowledge has been recognised 
by our government. Inthe spring of 1893 the department of labor 
undertook a special investigation of the slums of great cities. The 
results of these investigations have helped to arouse the public con- 
science. The best illustration of concrete social study is, perhaps, 
the work of Charles Booth in London. About the time of the ex- 
citement caused by the depredations of Jack the Ripper, he began 
a careful study of the social conditions of East London and carried 
it out with remarkable thoroughness and persistence. The results 
were eminentl, practical. He showed that many fears of the peo- 
ple were not well grounded; that the worst quarter of London was 

1 The Forum, October, 1894. 
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not where it was supposed to be ; that there were plague-spots in 
the immediate vicinity of the homes of the rich; in short he threw 
a flood of light upon all the questions that were vexing the munici- 
pality, and laid the foundation for many helpful social experiments 
looking toward social reform. 

But I shall be misunderstood if it is thought that I would con- 
fine social study to government committees or to special students 
of social science. Every citizen should know the social facts of his 
own neighborhood, of his ward, and, so far as possible, of his city. 
The best way to reform society is to begin at home. Most of us 
are willing enough to begin with our neighbors. Perhaps our 
neighbors will join us in the study of local conditions; then there 
can be division of labor in getting at the facts. In every community 
there should be a local study-club organised for the purpose of 
studying local conditions and with the aim of improving the com- 
munity. The first task of such a club would be the observation of 
social facts and conditions. 

As soon as the need of social self-knowledge is generally rec- 
ognised, we shall have an end of dogmatic assertions in regard to 
social evils, and our hopes of reform will begin to assume a ra- 
tional basis. Often in the past, enthusiastic reformers confiding in 
favorite specifics have heralded the approach of the millennium, 
but the millennium has never come. A new social organisation 
cannot be ordered like a new suit of clothes. The changes that 
are to come will come as all great things have come, only in the 
fulness of time; only as effects of causes long antecedent. This 
may not be the most encouraging doctrine. ‘‘ Probably the more 
enthusiastic,” as Herbert Spencer has said, ‘‘ hopeful of great ame- 
‘‘liorations in the state of mankind to be brought about rapidly by 
‘*propagating this belief or initiating that reform will feel that a 
‘‘doctrine negativing their sanguine anticipations takes away much 
‘¢of the stimulus to exertion. If large advances in human welfare 
‘*can come only in the slow process of things, which will inevita- 
‘bly bring them, why should we trouble ourselves? Doubtless it 
‘is true,” he continues, ‘‘that on visionary hopes rational criti- 
‘*cisms have a depressing influence. It is better to recognise the 
‘truth however. As between infancy and maturity there is no 
‘short cut by which there may be avoided the tedious process of 
‘¢ growth and development through insensible increments so there 
‘*is no way from the lower forms of social life to the higher, but 


lin the American Yournal of Sociology, May, July, and September numbers, 1897, the present 
writer published a programme for social study with suggestions designed for such clubs. 
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‘*one passing through small successive modifications. . . . Admit- 
‘ting that for the fanatic some wild anticipation is needful as 
‘a stimulus, and recognising the usefulness of his delusion as 
‘¢ adapted to his particular nature, and his particular function, the 
‘man of highertype must be content with greatly modulated ex- 
‘¢pectations while he perseveres with undiminished efforts. He 
‘*has to see how comparatively little can be done and yet find it 
‘‘worth while to do that little: So uniting philanthropic energy 
‘¢with philosophic calm.” } 

Mr. Spencer may have stated this doctrine a little too strongly, 
as if there were no possibility of hastening progress, but at all events 
his words are a good antidote to unwarranted expectations in re- 
gard to social reform. It is no doubt disappointing to be told that 
we need expect no immediate solution of social problems, that the 
student of social science cannot begin by advancing correct solu- 
tions of the labor problem or of other social questions which vex 
mankind. That would be interesting perhaps to the student but 
not very profitable to society. We must begin at the beginning. 
When in our school days we began the study of arithmetic, we 
found it necessary to begin with addition and subtraction, however 
alluring were the ‘‘One Hundred Problems” in the back of the 
book. So in the study of society, although we are just beginning 
to realise it, the solution of problems must follow the acquirement 
of principles. Only by beginning with the simpler facts and prin- 
ciples may we hope at last to reach a solution of the social problem. 
Such a beginning will be fruitful in results. ‘‘Only let the hard 
study,” says President Andrews, ‘‘which the last two generations 
have ‘‘bestowed on physical science be applied for the next two 
‘‘generations on social science, and the result may be, if not 
‘* Heaven, at least a tolerable earth.” 

To say nothing more of the social value of such study as I 
have described, let me call attention in conclusion to the personal 
value of such study. Social study draws us away from ourselves 
and our own selfish interests and concentrates our attention upon 
the conditions, the trials and struggles, the expectations, the dis- 
appointments, the joys, the hopes, the fears, the aspirations and 
the needs of others, the lives and interests of other people who, like 
ourselves, are here in the world, as Epictetus said, like travellers 
on an ocean voyage anchored by an island and gone ashore for a 
few moments to gather a few shells by the way, yet ever listening 
for the call of the captain when we must forsake all things and run 
1 Study of Sociology, p. 403. 
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to the ship. To say nothing of new information and mental discip- 
line, culture of the head, such study ought to cultivate the heart, 
to enlarge our affections and to stimulate our sympathy which 
after all is the main bond of human society. When the mind is in- 
formed and the heart is warmed our hands will not long remain in- 
active, but will apply themselves to the work of making others 
happy, to filling life with the splendor of generous deeds, to scat- 
tering the seeds of joy and hope which by and by will spring up 
and blossom into beauty and fragrance where now all is darkness 
and despair. And thus shall we increasingly enjoy the ‘‘sweet 
luxury of doing good,” or, as George Eliot expressed it, 


fe. « Teach 
That purest Heaven, be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony, 
Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love, 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty, 
Be the sweet presence of a good diffused 
And in diffusion evermore intense.” 


The value of social study is therefore not to be measured alone 
by its contributions to the sum of knowledge about society, to the 
amount of information about local conditions, but also by its influ- 
ence in stimulating the growth of altruistic feeling, by its enlarge- 
ment of manhood and womanhood, and by its power to assist in 
drawing the members of society more closely together and uniting 
them in bonds of mutual understanding, of fellowship and of sym- 
pathy. This alone, to say nothing of the advantages already alluded 
to, renders social study desirable. The present demand for the 
personal qualities which it encourages, and the fact that without 
widely diffused knowledge of the facts and relations of society pro- 
gress must be exceedingly slow, justify the claim that the scientific 
study of social life by the largest possible number of our citizens 
is a great and genuine social need. 
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THE HEART OF MAN AS MIRRORED IN 
RELIGIOUS ART. 


BY THE EDITOR, 


HE AGE of the_ Reformation is an“age of subjectivism. It is a 
rebellion against the objectivism of authoritativeness, that is 

to say, a rebellion against any authority that could not find an echo 
in the human heart and could not be justified before the tribunal of 








THE RAcE FoR Fortune. 
After Henneberg's oil painting. A modern illustration of the subjectivity of evil. 





conscience. Hence Luther’s appeal to the glorious liberty of the 
children of God, and Descartes’s doctrine of the ego as the basis of 
all philosophising. Descartes began his philosophy with doubt and 
gained certainty only by a consideration of the existence of the 
mind in his famous axiom ‘‘ Cogito ergo sum."" Milton’s Satan is a 
poetic embodiment of this spirit, and his rebellion against God is 
prompted by noble motives, which render him the hero of Paradise 
Lost, Satan says: 

















THE HEART OF MAN, 


‘* The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell and hell of heaven." 

In Roman Catholic countries this subjectivism also took firm 
root and found expression in the emphasis laid upon the personal 
relation of every individual to God and the Redeemer. 

The common people took Satan, as a power to injure, as seri- 

ously as did the early Christians and the Dominicans of the Inqui- 
sition, and there are occasional outbreaks of witch prosecutions as 
late as the eighteenth century. » : 
But upon the whole the peo- — scalviij_ blat 
ple did not fall a prey to the | 
grosser aberrations of former 
times; and confined their en- 
deavors mainly to the salvation 
of their own souls. 
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TEMPTATION. SIN. 
German woodcut. (After the Reforma- German woodcut, illustrating the sub- 
tion. ) jectivity of the conception of Satan. 


(Times of the Reformation.) 


The classical productions of the literature of this type are P1/- 
grim's Progress and The Heart of Man, both highly interesting from 
a psychological standpoint, for both exhibit the subjective methods 
of introspection in a high degree, and will, as instances of a naive 
but extraordinary self-observation and analysis, retain a lasting 
value. 

While the author! of Pilgrim’s Progress, his name and the vicis- 


1Prof. Josiah Royce, of Cambridge, Mass., has made a special study of the mind of the famous 
author of Pilgrim's Progress under the title ‘‘ The Case of John Bunyan," and arrived at the con- 
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situdes of his life, are well known, Zhe Heart of Man appeared 
anonymously, first in French and then in German. The French 
original seems to be lost, and with it the date of its first appear- 
ance. The first German translation was published in Wirzburg, in 
the year 1732, under the title Geistlicher Sittenspiegel. It was re- 
printed once more in 1815 under the more appropriate title Das 
Herz des Menschen, exhibiting a series of illustrations which rep- 
resent the heart as the battle-field of the power of good and evil. 


























Tue NATURAL STATE OF Man. Tue Hoty Guost ILLUMINES THE HEART 


The first picture shows the human heart in its natural pervers- 
ity, but the sinner repents in the second picture, and in the third 
picture the Holy Ghost takes possession of his soul. The fourth 
picture shows the soul’s contemplation of the suffering of the Sa- 
viour, while in the fifth picture the Holy Trinity has come to reside 
in the soul. But worldly temptations and persecutions, represent- 
ing the former as a man with a goblet and the latter as another 
man with a dagger, prevail upon the heart and shake its good re- 


clusion that he was a man of unusual excitability, without education, and of a highstrung imagi- 
nation, but not insane. (Psychological Review, 1894.) 
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solutions (which is seen in the sixth picture) until at last, in the 
seventh picture, Satan, with seven other spirits more wicked than 
himself, re-enters, and this last state of the man is worse than the 
first. , 

The practical application of this analysis of the human heart is 
given in two illustrations picturing the death of the pious and im- 
pious man. The former, whose heart is depicted in the ninth pic- 
ture, is portrayed in the tenth picture as being called by the Sav- 
iour to enjoy the eternal bliss of heaven; while the eighth picture 
exhibits the doom of the latter, who is lost forever in hell. 
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Tue Hoty GuosT IN POSSESSION. THE PAssION OF CHRIST IN THE HEART. 


The interesting feature of these illustrations is the fact that 
they look upon the elements of man’s soul, his passions and as- 
Ppirations, as foreign powers which enter, pass out, and re-enter. 
The heart itself appears as an empty blank and its character is es- 
tablished by the tendencies which dwell in it. The psychology 
which lies at the bottom of the author’s belief is not clearly pro- 
nounced ; it may be either the Brahmanical theory of the self, as a 
being in itself, or the Buddhist doctrine of the illusoriness of the 
self, but it appears that the self, as represented in the head above 
the heart, is a mere reflex of the process that takes place within 
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the human soul, and should therefore be regarded merely as the 
principle of unity, the moral worth of which depends upon the na- 
ture of its elements. The author of these drawings has in his naive 
analysis of the human heart approached more closely a scientific 
conception of the soul than presumably he was aware of. 

This tendency of subjectivism in philosophy and religion has 
rather increased in modern times and is now culminating in the 
awakened interest taken in psychology. Modern art, both painting 
and poetry, gives expression to this spirit. Even the drama has 
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Tue Hoty Trinity RESIDES IN THE New TEmpratTIons. 
HEartT. 


become a mirror of the human heart, and Hauptmann’s Hannele 
presents us, for instance, with the thought-images of an unfortun- 
ate village girl who in her despair has committed suicide by drown- 
ing herself. We see on the stage here Christ with the angels and 
the heavens opened, and Christ wears the features of the good 
village schoolmaster, which indicates of what elements the unfor- 
tunate girl’s thought has been built up. 

The period of subjectivism passed through a period of negativ- 
ism, in which the reality of the subjective aspect was looked upon 
as a mere illusion; ideas were regarded as mere names: but, hav- 
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ing overcome the superstitious views naturally connected with the 
conception of the soul in pre-scientific ages, we shall now better 
than ever understand the objective importance of these apparently 
fleeting images. Ideas, although not concrete objects, are not 
mere names; they denote real features of existence and are after 
all (to use a materialistic and therefore in this respect wrong but 
very expressive word) ‘‘the stuff that life is made of.” Man’s life 
consists of this subjectivity, and it is of importance to know its 




















SaTan’s RETURN WITH SEVEN OTHER Tue Impious 1s DOOMED WHEN HE 
Sprrits More WICKED THAN HIMSELF. Digs. 


nature, to discriminate between the transient and the lasting, and 
to learn the laws of the preservation of that which is the essential, 
the characteristic feature of soul-life—viz., the form. The fleeting 
moments of subjective conditions leave traces in the brain as well 
as in the surrounding world which constitute an objective reality 
and render their reappearance—a kind of rebirth—possible. As 
every idea which we have ever thought remains a living presence 
with us in the shape of a memory, so every soul is preserved in 


1Shakespeare in the famous passage from which this term is derived says, ‘‘We are such 
stuff as dreams are made on,” 
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the empire of  spirit-life, in the community of all souls which, in 
spite of the subjectivity of soul-life, is a reality, an actual presence 



































A Heart FortirFigp 1n Curist. Tue Pious 1s SAVED WHEN He Digs. 





of objective significance in the word. Indeed, it is the most im- 
portant reality of all. It is the appearance of the divine in nature, 
the superreal, the hyperphysical, the spiritual. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE GLASGOW GIFFORD LECTURES. 


The Rev. Dr. A. B. Bruce, professor of theology in the Free Church Col- 
lege, Glasgow, has commenced his second course of lectures in Glasgow University 
as a lecturer under the Gifford bequest. The opening lecture was on ‘‘ Buddha and 
the Moral Order of the World.” Dr. Bruce proceeded by giving a brief historical 
statement about Buddha and the system of which he was the founder. In his reli- 
gious temper, he said, Buddha differed widely both from the Vedic Indian and 
from the Brahmin. In the cheerfulness and the frank worldliness of the former he 
had no part; and in contrast to the latter, he set morality above ritual. He wasa 
pessimist in his view of life, and he assigned to the ethical supreme value. Bud- 
dha asserted, with unique emphasis, a moral order as distinct from a providential 
order, the difference being that the moral order is an impersonal conception, 
while the providential implies a divine being who exercises providential oversight 
over the world. He taught no doctrine either of creation or of providence, or 
of God. He was not an atheist. He did not deny the being of God and of the 
gods of ancient India. He treated the Indian gods somewhat as the Hebrew wor- 
shippers of Jehovah treated the deities of other people, allowing them to remain as 
part of the universe of being, while refusing to acknowledge them as exceptional in 
nature, dignity, or destiny. That the destinies of the world should be in the hands 
of such degraded and dishonored beings as Buddha thought these gods to be was 
out of the question. Equally out of the question was it that one who viewed human 
life as Buddha viewed it could possibly believe in a benignant providence. Never- 
theless a moral order was the great fact for the Buddhist. It was the source of the 
physical order, and moral facts explained the facts of human experience. Sin was 
the cause of sorrow, not only in general and on the whole, but in detail. Buddha 
was fully aware of the startling contrasts in life of good men suffering and bad men 
prospering, but he did not thence conclude that life was a moral chaos. He simply 
inferred that to find the key to life’s puzzles they must go beyond the bounds of 
present life and postulate past lives, not one or two, but myriads, each successive 
being determined by all that went before. As an illustration, the lecturer gave the 
case of Kunala, the son of Asoka. Kunala had beautiful eyes, which awakened sin- 
ful desire in a woman who, like his mother, was one of Asoka’s wives. Repulsed, 
she conceived the wicked design of destroying his beauty by putting out his eyes 
and carried out her purpose at the first opportunity. From our point of view, this 
was a case of innocence suffering at the hands of the unrighteous—an Indian Joseph 
victimised by an Indian Potiphar’s wife. But this did not content the Buddhist. 
He asked what had Kunala done in a previous life to deserve such a fate, and he 
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received from his teacher the reply: ‘‘Once upon a time, in a previous life, Ku- 
‘*nala was a huntsman. Coming upon a herd of gazelles in a cavern, he put out 
‘the eyes of them all. For that action he suffered the pains of hell for many hun- 
‘*dred thousands of years, and thereafter had his eyes put out five hundred times 
‘‘in as many human lives.” The doctrine of transmigration was then explained by 
the lecturer and its application to the Buddhist system. It was pointed out that it 
meant not the transmigration of the soul, but, as Mr. Rhys Davids put it, the trans- 
migration of character. Mr. Huxley said something analogous to it might be 
found in the more familiar fact of heredity, the transmission from parent to off- 
spring of tendencies to particular ways of acting. For the expression ‘‘ good or 
evil done,” which led to such ‘results, Buddha had one word, ‘‘Karma.” Karma 
denoted merit or demerit in character. Karma demanded another life and because 
it demanded it the Buddhist thought it produced it; moral demands became phy- 
sical causes. This was characteristic of the system throughout. Desire of life was 
regarded as a physical cause. Desire for life became the cause of the continuance 
of life. Concerning this, Mr. Rhys Davids expressed the opinion that the Buddhist 
assigns to desire an influence and a power which has no actual existence. Was it 
not possible to give transmigration the slip, to break the continuity of existence, to 
annul the inexorable law of karma? Yes, answered Buddha, and his answer was 
the gist of the complementary doctrine of nirvana. Nirvdna meant the extirpation 
of desire. Mr. Rhys Davids said the nearest analogue to it in western thought was 
the kingdom of heaven that is within a man, ‘‘the peace that passeth understand- 
ing.” Then, with regard to its effect, nirvana was the cessation of desire. It sus- 
pended the action and the law of karma, broke the chain of successive existence ; 
it prevented another life bearing its predecessor's responsibility from coming into 
being. The lecturer pointed out that the ideas of karma and nirvdna were thus 
contradictory. Karma produced continuation of being, nirvana destroyed it. Pro- 
ceeding to criticise the Buddhist system, he said that the great outstanding merit of 
this religion was its intensely ethical spirit. Why did a moral consciousness so ro- 
bust not give birth to a reformed faith in God and in providence? The failure was 
due to two causes. The traditional gods of India were unworthy of worship, and 
Buddhism was a reaction in the direction of atheism. The second cause was its pes- 
simistic view of life, which made it impossible to believe that such a world could 
have a good God as its author. Out of this great error concerning life grew the 
idea of nirvana as the highest good. Life being inherently miserable, wise men 
should cease to desire it, and abstain from kindling with the taper of karma the 
light of another life. The Buddhist's conception of karma was as fantastic as its 
doctrine of nirvana was morbid. Its atomistic conception of merit and demerit, as 
adhering to individual acts instead of to conduct as a whole, was shallow. In spite 
of its defects, Buddhism must be numbered among the forces which have contrib- 
uted in a signal degree to the moral amelioration of the world. Its moral idea was 
pure and lofty. It helped many to live sweet, peaceful lives, in retirement from 
the world. It had soothed the pain of despair, if it had not inspired hope. This 
was all.that it was fitted to do even at its best. Men needed more than a quietive, 
a soothing potion, in this world—militant virtues as well as meekness, gentleness, 
and resignation. The well-being of the race demanded warriors brave in the field 
of battle against evil, not monks immured in cloisters and passing their lives in 
poverty, wearing the yellow robe of a mendicant order, 


Joun SANDISON. 
GLAsGow. 
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Eternity, thou wondrous word, 
With hallowed awe my soul hath stirred, 
Deep thought, and yet so simple. 
Thou, the abiding and sublime, 
Art never moved in change of time, 
A rock for church and temple. 
Filling 
And stilling 
All the yearning 
Of souls, burning 
For resplendent 
Glories of the realms transcendent. 


Thou reason’s norm inviolate, 
Type universal, uncreate, 
Direction of all motion. 
To thinkers thou art nature's law, 
The prophet thou inspir'st with awe, 
Life's comprehensive ocean. 
Mankind 
There can find 
In thy canons 
All the tenons 
Which join duty 
To their lives in noble beauty. 


Causation’s dire necessity, 
Dread of the blind, is yet the key 
To all life's doubts and queries. 
Eternal truths when understood 
Change curse to bliss, the bad to good, 
And give new strength the weary. 
Brighten, 
Enlighten, 
Cleanse from error, 
Free from terror, 
Newly quicken 
Those who are with darkness stricken ! 


Eternity is not a place, 
Tis All-hood’s omnipresent trace, 
Identity in changes, 
It shapes the reason of our minds 
Where the etern expression finds 
In thought's infinite ranges. 
Beaming 
And streaming ; 
Soul-life starting, 
Sense-imparting, 
Truth's true basis 
Which all things in love embraces. 
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O use life's moments while they flee, 
In aspect of eternity : 
In acts abides the actor. 
Eternity is immanent, 
And life remains, such as 'tis spent, 
For aye a living factor ; 
Sowing, 
Seeds growing, 
Never waning 
But attaining 
To resplendent 
Glories of the realms transcendent. 


PROGNOSIS. 


BY CHARLES ALVA LANE. 


What life within the spirit saith 
Through all the life time reckoneth : 
‘Lo, Iam more and more?” 
What inner ear hath heard the cry ? 
What hidden hope doth prophesy 
With untranslated lore 
Of life in store? 


What hunger hath thy mouth to feed, 
That added food but whetteth greed, 
O, Knowledge, eager-eyed ? 
What will had Fate to serve in thee, 
Thou groper through eternity, 
If aye thy yearnings cried 
Unsatisfied ? 


What aileth thee to ache with hope 
If what hath wrought Desire doth ope 
No passage to the goal ? 
Is Faith not fain of promises 
That echo through th’ eternities 
And crown thy doom, O Soul, 
With aureole? 


What Pilot sternly steers the thought 
Forever by the compass Ought 
If harbor there be none? 
Blind pioneers of Destiny, 
Do fair Ideals, luringly, 
With fiery pillars run, 
Nor bode of sun? 


What passion hath Futurity 
That keeps the miser Memory 
Hoarding the fallen years? 
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And why Heredity's calm faith 
In ancient Toil's immortal wraith 
If vainly she reveres 
Old smiles and tears? 


Is but a phantom Purpose wrought 
In all the worlds that haunt the thought 
And toil with change for aye? 
Wherefore doth Being travail bear 
And mutability outwear 
If worthier state doth lay 
Not in such way? 


Ay, these play not the fools to Fate ! 
In somewise doth fruition wait— 

In some sweet wise, O Soul! _ 
The currents Dutyward that flow ; 
The far Ideal's luring glow; 

The yearnings that control— 

These know the Goal. 


THE CHINESE A PARADOX. 


A CAUSERIE APROPOS OF RECENT EVENTS. 


Events in the Far East have attracted world-wide attention of late. The-suc- 
cess of the Japanese expedition three years ago, then Honolulu, and now the Ger- 
man foray with the prospect of complications between the most powerful and war- 
like nations of Europe have all had a kaleidoscopic interest for us. The Chinese 
have always been puzzling to the majority of Occidental readers of current news 
and a paradox to those who have essayed to acquire a knowledge of their modes of 
thought and the sentiments that sway their conduct. 

The learned editor of Zhe Ofen Court and The Monist has,' with character- 
istic ability and thoroughness, given his readers a lucid exposition of many matters 
connected with the Chinese, and his articles may be now referred to as illustrating 
the basis of their religious beliefs, their philosophy, ethics, and inner life. 

The Occidental who has not lived among the Chinese is dependent upon trans- 
lations and second-hand information, and it is only a few of the foreign residentsin 
China who learn the vernacular so perfectly and study the people so thoroughly as 
to be able to gain at first-hand a correct conception of the real inner life of the peo- 
ple. Thus the Chinese have remained an enigma. 

China may, for our present purpose, be compared in certain respects to Eu- 
rope. Europe has its Greek and Latin classics; all the nations dress much alike, 
and the majority profess Christianity : but there are many languages, racial and 
national distinctions, as well as other factors that preclude homogenousness. China 
has its so-called Confucian classics, similarity of costume, and distinctive coiffure, 
Buddhism, Taoism, etc., in common; but there are many dialects and local dis- 

1 The Monist ‘‘Chinese Philosophy,” Jan., '96 (No. 29 of the Religion of Science Library) also 
“The Tao-teh-King "’ of Lao-Tze, Monist, July, 1897, soon to be published in book form with In- 


troduction, Chinese text, glossary, etc., etc.; and The Gospel of Buddha, fifth edition, Chicago, 
1897. 
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tinctions, the survivals of race origins. Statements in the official history of China 
must be accepted with the same caution as all others that have been subjected to 
censors. But there are numerous accounts of wars between the ancient rival States, 
and also civil wars and the overthrow of dynasties. Finally an alien, warlike peo- 
ple are called in, seize the throne, and establish themselves permanently, 

The Chinese, as a whole, have never been a warlike people in the same sense 
as some other races. But it would be inaccurate to say that they are a pusillani- 
mous nation. For although there has never been a fighting class, as the Kchattriya 
of Hindustan, or the Bushi or Samurai of Old Japan. etc., they have yet fought 
well on occasions, experienced military men finding in them the material for 
good soldiers. The ‘‘ braves” of China are not held in respect ; they are feared by 
the industrious and peaceful, but that is chiefly in consequence of the conduct of 
the Manchu hordes and the conditions of service of the Chinese levies. 

The personnel of the bureaucracy, called by foreigners ‘‘ mandarins,” being 
recruited from the literati, there is, theoretically and as a rule, a unity of sym- 
pathy between the educated class and the officials. But there is a wide gulf be- 
tween these and the military, whether Manchu or Chinese; while the illiterate 
toilers, agricultural and other laborers, skilled workers and traders, are distinct 
from both the other two classes. 

An alien Manchu dynasty, with its legions of non-Chinese supporters, rules 
through its nominees ; and there is little opportunity for the exercise of patriotism 
or public spirit; indeed there is the reverse of encouragement for anything of the 
kind. Each of the score of provinces and dependencies is a separate unit in all 
matters of internal government, and the lessons of history have taught the Chinese 
Government to dread centralisation. 

Provincial misrule has driven the populace to open rebellion time and again, 
notwithstanding its utter hopelessness. Such risings, if they attain sufficient mag- 
nitude to be heard of in Pekin, usually result only in a change of local officials, and 
perhaps in some temporary amelioration. 

The remorseless and cruel measures taken to repress any open display of dis- 
content have broken the spirit of the people so completely that they are after a re- 
volt against their rulers more submissive than ever. 

When the student notices that republican and democratic nations, such as 
France and the United States of America, submit tamely to the misrule of those 
supposed to be raised to place and power by popular vote, it does not seem extra- 
ordinary that the Chinese are wanting in public spirit and patriotism under all 
their unfavorable circumstances. 

The inhabitants of China and of the adjacent regions are greatly influenced by 
the teachings of three distinct systems that have become interwoven with their life 
and thought and mould the conduct of the majority of the adults of an aggregate 
population of about 500,000,000 human beings. 

Lao-tze, the reputed author of the 7ao-teh-Xing and founder of the Taoist 
school of philosophy, was followed by Chuang-tze and others of the paradoxical 
school, such as Lieh-tze. Kung-fu-tze, or Confucius, half a century after Lao-tze 
(B. C. 551), was the best teacher of the archaic classics of his time and founded 
the school that is the most important factor in all classes of Chinese public and 
private life. Mang-tze and others followed. The four scriptures which were com- 
piled by Confucius’s disciples, with the five canons revised by Confucius, form the 
basis of the classics. 

Buddhism became known in China during the second century B. C., but it 
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was not till the middle of the first century A. D. that it was formally recognised. 
It then gradually attracted adherents, but experienced opposition and underwent 
many vicissitudes. Numerous schools arose, and indigenous cults were incorpo- 
rated, something like amalgamation or compromise being effected between the con- 
flicting doctrines and rival philosophies. The Taoists laughed at the Confucians, 
but the Buddhists essayed to be eclectic. Eventually Taoism became a heterogen- 
eous mass of crass superstitions, having very pernicious influences on the character 
and conduct of the people. 

During the middle of the sixth century A. D. the Dhyana, or Contemplative 
Buddhistic school of the Mahayana, Major Vehicle, gained adherents. Bodhi- 
dharma, the wall-gazing Brahmans, after arriving from the West, sat for nine 
years facing a wall. And these ‘‘ Quietists"" became an influence. 

The ideals of the transcendental philosophy were beyond the capacity of the 
majority. And while adherence to the mere letter of the doctrines was professed, 
the true spirit became extinct. 

Theories similar to those prevailing in Hindustan, among the Jains, and the 
practices of the ascetic hermits, the Rishi, were followed by some of the Taoists 
and also by some Buddhists. 

The unsatisfying materialism of the classics needed supplementing to meet the 
yearnings of spiritualistic aspirations ; and so the sense for the supernatural was 
never extinct, the result being that the divine aid of the Buddhahood became to be 
universally believed in. , 

Appeal to Amitabha (illimitable illumination) the Lord of Sukhavati, the Par- 
adise in the West; and to Avalokitesvara (Observing Lord, or Observing and Hear- 
ing), ‘‘ Kwan-Yin," called by foreigners ‘‘The Goddess of Mercy,” became gen- 
eral in all emergencies. 

On the supposition that malignant demons infest the universe, the Lokapala, 
or valorous divinities, are worshipped on all sides. Propitiatory rites are per- . 
formed and offerings made to mcllify the vindictive spirits and to secure the aid of 
the guardians of the universe. Necromancy enters into the practices to a great ex- 
tent. Divination is resorted to on every occasion, and as a consequence individual 
judgment is influenced by haphazard results. Astrology and kindred ‘‘ occult” 
practices are applied to discover the most auspicious, and to avoid the unlucky, 
days for such events as betrothals, marriages, journeys, the erection of buildings, 
and even the digging of wells. Also the local spirits must be conciliated. 

The Yoga Karya systems, with its later Hinduism, also became known in 
China, and greatly complicated the then existing Buddhism, adding innumerable 
déva and personifications of the attributes of Buddhahood to the objects of wor- 
ship. 

Priestcraft has found a fertile soil and a perennial harvest in the fears and 
hopes of this benighted people, which being carefully fostered by the artifices of 
these mercenary exploiters of superstition, has demoralised and enthralled them. 
The literati have been described as ‘‘ conceited prigs" with a touch of the ‘‘ dry-as- 
dust" character; and many of them are indeed very conservative, intensely indi- 
vidualistic, and selfish. Familiarity with moral maxims has not had so good an 
influence as might be desired; and although the literati are adepts in quoting the 
Gems of Ancient Wisdom and placing them in a fittingly elegant verbal setting, 
there is sometimes a wide gulf between their preaching and practice. Some of the 
ancient models that are the cynosure of the literati and the other Chinese who imi- 
tate them, do not inculcate a very high sense of public duty, and the alien rulers 
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find it convenient to encourage such theories. The more robust Confucian school 
it is true, denounced many of the theories and practices of the Taoists and Bud- 
dhists. 


We reproduce an illustration of the Club of Seven Wise Men who retired to 
a Bamboo Grove, to avoid the anxieties of official and domestic life, and spent 
there a life of contemplative enjoyment, utterly aloof from the busy world and deaf 
to its temptations. 

The higher meaning of many of their legends is completely lost. Some have 
apparently no significance whatever. 

The selections from Confucian, Taoist and Buddhist literature most admired 
by Occidental savants are, unfortunately, not what the Chinese are most familiar 
with ; and it would be misleading to quote the best that they have as illustrations 
of what influences their daily conduct ; so extracts are not offered here. 

The antagonism to foreigners seems unreasonable to those in far off lands who 
read only the accounts in the press, but China is not the only place where stran- 
gers are unwelcome. The attacks by the rabble on charitable institutions and on 
the devoted men and women who give their lives to the work, arouse the indigna- 
tion of the civilised world. But it is now becoming better understood that the lit- 
erati and mandarins are more or less to blame and that the lawless element is fre- 
quently incited by secret organisations and individual malice. 

Before the Portuguese and other Europeans reached the Chinese coast, the 
Japanese had frequently made armed descents, and they were greatly feared by the 
people near the sea shore. The Europeans have never been permitted to gain a 
very firm foothold from the time of their first appearance in far Cathay early in the 
sixteenth century. 

Attacks on the mission establishments have been frequent for more than three 
hundred and fifty years, and usually by mobs incited by the circulation of tales 
that are paralleled by those that inflame the worst passions of the Russians who 
commit outrages on the Jews. 

The conduct of Europeans has irritated the Asiatics; and force being in- 
variably used, most frequently in reprisals, the innocent suffer while the guilty es- 
cape. A legacy of hatred has been created. The injudicious denunciation, by for- 
eigners in general and by missionaries in particular, of those things that are not in 
accordance with Occidental ideas, but which are revered by the natives, arouses 
hostility ; and then the literati as well as their friends, the bureaucrats, fear the in- 
fluences that undermine their position. 

The tortuous methods of Chinese reasoning may also account for the appar- 
ently paradoxical character of the people's inner life, while not all the circum- 
stances really come within the knowledge of foreigners. 

Taoist theories permeate the Confucianism with which the Chinese mind is 
saturated, while scraps of Buddhism, Hinduism, and Nature Worship, as well as 
survivals of the indigenous cults, ancestral worship, filial piety, etc., also perco- 
late and drip through the dense mass. 

A ‘masterly inactivity" is dignified by archaic authority, and the ‘‘ Quies- 
cence," which is a salient feature of monachism, is carried to the logical extreme, 
‘* non-interference” being advocated as the essence of a wise policy. 

The ‘‘fussy"’ foreign traders and the ‘‘busybody”’ missionaries irritate the 
Chinese, who prefer to be left undisturbed and object to China and its people being 
exploited by outsiders. 

To maintain an army and navy at an enormous immediate cost, to reform the 
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methods of Government at the dictation of foreigners, is not to the liking of the 
Chinese, while the introduction of railways, steamships, telegraphs, machinery, 
etc., is opposed in China on the same grounds that it was in the Occident in the 
early part of the present century. To open the mines, develop industries, purchase 
machinery abroad, employ foreign experts, and so forth, are projects that do not 
commend themselves to the readers of the Taoist literature. 

A foreign creed, above all, is repugnant to those who have the St Shi, or 
Plain Words Script, and works of proverbial philosophy. 

The Chinese and also the Koreans, point with ridicule at the Japanese; com- 
ment on the universal absence of respect and esteem in the opinions expressed by 
foreigners who have been in Japan; refer to the financial difficulties of the Jap- 
anese, as well as the international complications that have resulted, and view 
with contempt the increasing burthen of militarism, and the imitation of foreign 
ways. The Japanese are even less welcome in China than the Occidentals. Their 
aggressive self-assertion and boastfulness are referred to as ‘‘ borrowed plumes” 
by the conservative Chinese. 

Failing the fortiter in re, the Chinese carry the swaviter in modo policy to 
the extreme, using sophistical arguments, the plausible phraseology of which finds 
acceptance among their own people, who delight in that verbal juggling which the 
Chinese written character and literature makes possible. Their casuistry and iner- 
tia has become insufferable to the active western peoples, and violent measures 
are being resorted to, regardless of the ‘‘moral maxims"’ and neatly constructed 
ethical phrases that are hurled at the aggressive intruders. 

The emasculating effects of the pessimistic theories prevalent in the East are 
being daily demonstrated. And notwithstanding an enormous literature, contain- 
ing a great deal that is more than merely curious,—ethical ideals and philosophical 
views that command the attention of the most eminent scholars of the time,—still 
the superimposed superstitions and the prevalent enervating theories have pro- 
duced conditions that are far from making for righteousness or for the welfare of 
humanity. 

The Chinese paradox may be explained, the riddle solved, the puzzle fitted 
aright, but extrication from the maze of the present situation is not so easy a ques- 
tion. 

The Chinese are not prepared for such a revolution as that which Japan has 
passed through. The enormous population, the vast area would alone render it 
most difficult for another alien race to replace the Manchu régime at short notice. 
Therefore the present dynasty has been propped up, as the lesser evil, for the time 
being. 

The stolid indifference to repeated defeats has, in a sense, saved China from 
dismemberment ; and there is an inertia that it will be found almost impossible to 
disturb, especially at great distances from the coast and from the banks of the nav- 
igable rivers. 

Nearly four decades have elapsed since the allies were in possession of Pekin ; 
and three years ago, the Chinese, when defeated by the Japanese, again sued for 
peace, somewhat unwillingly, under pressure of foreign nations; and now——! 

The Phcenix is one of the Chinese imperial emblems, and the country may still 
recover from its calamities like the fabled bird rising from the conflagration. 

Modern Occidental methods are at fault, and therefore China appears to be a 
'* Paradox.” 


Kos, JAPAN. C, PFounDgEs. 
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IMPORTANT FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


Of the several important publications just announced by The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co., the English translation of the great Chinese classic, Lao-Tze’s 7ao- 
Teh-King, by Dr. Paul Carus, will appear in April, Dr. Ferdinand Hiippe’s Rudi- 
ments of Bacteriology will appear in May, and Professor Cornill’s History of the 
People of Israel, now running in The Open Court, will be published in book form 
in June. 

Dr. Carus’s translation of the Zao-7eh-Xing, which will be welcome to every 
student of comparative religion and ethics, and which contains a host of interesting 
analogies with the Christian and Buddhistic systems, will be accompanied by the 
original Chinese text, a transliteration, a glossary, a historical and critical intro- 
duction, etc.—in fact by all the paraphernalia necessary for studying both the 
development, the language, and the actual contents of this great Oriental Bible. It 
will contain 360 pages, and the price will be, in cloth, $3.00. To all readers who 
will renew their Ofen Court subscription now in advance, and to all new subscrib- 
ers, we offer the work for $2.25; i. e., for $3.25 we will give both the 7ao-7eh- 
Xing and a year's subscription to Zhe Ofen Court—the offer to hold good until 
the end of April. 

Dr. Hiippe’s Rudiments of Bacteriology, which has just been translated into 
English by Professor Jordan of the University of Chicago, is a new work, and is 
recognised by critics as the best and concisest existing introduction to the scien- 
tific study of bacteriology. There is no like hand-book in English. The work 
will contain twenty-eight woodcuts. The forms and mode of life of bacteria are 
described, the harmful and harmless bacteria are distinguished, the causes of in- 
fectious diseases are discussed, vaccination and other protective hygienic measures 
are expounded, and the history of bacteriology generally is given. The author, Dr 
Hiippe, who is a distinguished inquirer, is Professor of Hygiene in the University 
of Prague. The book will contain about three hundred pages; the price will be 
$1.75. We offer it, with a year’s subscription to 7he Open Court, which alone 
costs $1.00 for $2.25, the offer to hold good until the end of April. 

Dr. Cornill’'s History of the People of Jsrael, the last number of which will 
appear in the May Ofen Court, is too familiar to our readers to need comment. 
Many of them will doubtless be glad to have it in permanent book form, either for 
themselves or as a present for their friends. The price of the book will be $1.50. 
We offer it to our readers, with a year’s advance subscription to The Open Court, 
for $2.00, making a reduction of 50 cents. 

The leading article of the present Ofen Court is one of the essays of a forth- 
coming book by Dr. Woods Hutchinson of the University of Buffalo, a rising young 
author of great ability. His work will be called ‘‘ The Gospel According to Dar- 
win.” It will be a fascinating and eloquent book. It will probably be issued in 
May and will cost $1.50. Our readers may obtain it upon the same terms as the 
book of Dr. Cornill. 


NOTES AND BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Countess M. de S. Canavarro, an enthusiastic Buddhist, left this country 
for Ceylon in order to serve the cause of Buddhism, and to raise the standard of , 
education of the Ceylonese women. Her appearance in Ceylon proves a great 
blessing, for she ie practical as well as fervid, and is very serious in her work. A 
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report in the Ceylonese Independent proves the great influence which she exercises 
in the country. The interviewer says: 

‘She is not a faddist. She knows what she is talking about, more probably 
than even leading Buddhists in Colombo who are loyally co-operating in her pro- 


gramme..... She is an intensely earnest and enthusiastic woman with a spiritual 
force. . . . Added to this is the possession of intellectuality. ... . She is a splendid 
organiser.” 


The Buddhists of Ceylon have bought, for 24,000 rupees, the Gunter House, a 
residence in Darley Lane, which is said to be an extensive one-story building splen- 
didly adapted for almost any purpose. To this place the Sanghamitta school will 
be transferred and will be placed under the direction of the Countess Canavarro, 
who will be the mother-superior of the institution. The plan is to educate Bud- 
dhist girls under the direction of Buddhist nuns, but with the assistance of Eu- 
ropean or American feachers. The countess does not intend to antagonise any 
other religion, especially not Christianity. The Ceylon /ndependent states that on 
inquiry as to her plans, ‘‘she particularly emphasises the fact that her mission is 
not a proselyting one, nor that she has come in opposition to any existing organisa- 
tion, Christian or otherwise. She considers that there is a great field for her la- 
bors among the Buddhists alone. To make better Buddhists of Buddhists was her 
principal aim. If she could only unite Singhalese Buddhists in spiritual work they 
would do much better as a community. She was grateful for the loyal help and 
co-operation she had received so far from them. But she had not come to Cey- 
lon to turn things upside down. She did not expect to make the half-naked peo- 
ple she met in dirty, smoking huts, reeking with vermin, ladies and gentlemen in 
one day, but if she could raise their condition and change them a bit she would be 
satisfied.” 

When she was asked by Colonel Olcott whether she was not terribly disap- 
pointed on coming to Ceylon to find this home of Buddhism not as ideal a place as 
she might have thought in her enthusiasm, she replied that she was satisfied with 
her move; if she had expected everything to be beautiful and sublime in Ceylon, 
she would never have come, for she did not venture into the work to seek pleasure, 
but to be of assistance and help to others. 

We may add also that in a private letter she writes for assistance in her work, 
and would be glad if some American lady who sympathises with her aims would be 
willing to join her in Ceylon to serve as a teacher and educator at the Sanghamitta 
Institute. 


Captain C. Pfoundes, the author of the ‘‘Causerie"’ on China in this Ofen 
Court, has had unusual opportunities for acquiring information about the Chinese. 
For a full half-century he has been in the Orient. He was in Australia and New 
Zealand during the fifties when Chinese flocked to the gold fields, and he was in 
China itself in the sixties. He has met its officials and wealthy merchants and many 
of its learned men from time to time, devoting much time to an investigation of the 
manners, literature, and policy of the Asiatic nations. In Europe he travelled with 
the Prince of Ki-shiu and the late Count Mutzu, assisting the Japanese Govern- 
ment in purchasing arms and engaging experts. On that occasion they were re- 
ceived by several sovereigns of Europe, the old Kaiser, the Emperor of Austria, 
Napoleon III. in his retirement at Wilhelmshihe, etc., also Pius IX. at Rome; and 
met many famous men, among them Antonelli. Monseigneur Nardi, who went 
afterwards to America, was their protector in Rome. In Japan Captain Pfoundes 
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has been admitted to the esoteric circles of many Buddhist sects, and while study- 
ing their rituals and modes of worship has collected much valuable material in the 
field of comparative religion. 


The handsome frontispiece to the present number was especially designed for 
The Open Court by Mishima of Tokyo, Japan. The work of printing, whereby 
the peculiar delicate coloring has been obtained, was done entirely in Japan, and 
the sheets imported by us. We shall probably publish as the frontispiece to the 
May Ofen Court a more gorgeous poster, representing the same subject, by the 
celebrated Japanese artist Suzuki. The price of the April and May Ofen Courts 
will be advanced after the month of publication. 


Owing to the delay in the receipt of the proof sheets from Europe, the last lec- 
ture of Dr. Cornill’s History of the People of Israel had to be omitted from the 
present Ofen Court. It will appear in May. 


Albert J. Edmunds has begun the publication of an interesting series of ‘' Doc- 
uments in the History of Religion.” The first number contains the translation of 
a Latin MS. discovered in 1634 at Constantinople. According to Cardinal Mai, it 
is a translation made by an Armenian monk from an ancient Armenian canon of 
St. Gregory on church discipline. The editor appends notes by Cardinal Mai 
which contain the necessary references to the fate of this canon. The editor's in- 
tention is to let other documents follow which will throw light on the literary his- 
tory of the New Testament during the first four centuries. The second number of 
the series will probably contain the earliest lists of New Testament books. The 
size of the present number is small, only eight pages altogether, but the contents is 
of extreme interest. The type is large, as behooves the importance of the sub- 
ject. (Price, ten cents per copy. For sale by John Joseph M'Vey, 39 North 13th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


JOHANNISTRIEB. By Joseph Brucker. Leipzig: Wilhelm Friedrich. 

Mr. Joseph Brucker, managing editor of the /U/inois Staats Zeitung, sketches 
in the compass of sixty-six pages his religious confession of faith. He is dissatisfied 
with all the creeds of the various churches, but is confident that any religion is bet- 
ter than no religion. He foresees the approach of a new era, and believes that the 
members of the new and yet “ unknown congregation” count many thousands, 
yea millions, of adherents. He emphasises the fact that idea is at the bottom 
of life and that there is no sense in reducing the matter to a protoplasmic jelly. 
He exhorts mankind to return to the source of all religion, which is God, but his ad- 
vice is—and here lies the weakness of the pamphlet—not to ruminate and yield to 
pondering on the nature of God and his mode of creation—‘‘ Nicht zu tiifteln und 
nicht zu kliigeln, wie Gott beschaffen und wie die Schépfung vor sich gegangen sei.’ 
Here he surrenders his whole case. However much we sympathise with Mr. 
Brucker throughout, our advice is the very reverse: we would urge everybody to 
be as exact as possible and to find out how world and life form themselves. These 
are the very problems on which the old dogmas have become untenable. If it were 
best not to argue them, we had better stick to the old solutions. Mr. Brucker con- 
cludes his pamphlet by stating that his opinion lies in the mean between Jacobin- 
ism and despotism. He would leave freedom to science, religion to the press, and 
expects salvation not from externalities but from a religion that has its seat within 
—eine Religion der Innerlichkeit. Kpe. 














LAO-TZE—THE OLD PHILOSOPHER. 


After the Traditional Conception. 


The Open Court. 








